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FIFTY YEARS OF THE DISSOCIATION SCHOOL * 
A. A. ROBACK 


URING the month of May, while the scientific world was cele- 
1) brating the eightieth anniversary of Sigmund Freud, an- 
otner anniversary might have been observed, although it 
customary, particularly in a civilization where the metric 
has supplanted the interest in the mystic 7, to make much 
about the number 77, the age of Pierre Janet. But if the 
nch psychiatrist cannot claim our commemorative attention 
he reaches the octogenarian mark, there can hardly be any 
loubt that to many a psychologist and psychiatrist who had been 
reoccupied with Freud during the festive month of May, the name 
Janet must have occurred by way of association. 
that field of human endeavor which lies between psychology 
medicine, there are no greater names than those of Sigmund 
land Pierre Janet, who may be considered as rivals, friendly 
or hostile friends; in the annals of medical psychology, 
ever remain the poles ot psychopathology. Indeed, one 
that their names might serve as reciprocal conditioned 
for, willy-nilly, we must think of the one when we think 
other. 
history of science and philosophy provides many 
this bi-polarity. It seems that almost in ever) 
nd in every veneration there had been a dual syst 
and even the generation immediately preceding the rise 
d and Janet held two rivals in the limelight whose theories 
just as widely discussed in the 80’s as those of their famous 
were 50 vears later—-I am referring to Charcot and Bern- 
Whenever Chareot at La Salpétriére made an important 


and acknowledged July 13, 1936 
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statement, the workers in the mental sciences and neurology wo 
almost through sheer psychomotor energy turn to catch the 
tion of Bernheim at Nancy, and vice versa. 

Freud has many rivals—Jung, Adler, Stekel, Rank—but thes 
are merely rebellious pupils and disciples who have become rivals 
Not so with Janet who seems to be the destined adversary, worthy 
of the psychoanalyst’s steel, the parallel line, neither tangenti, 
nor asymptotie. 

[t is partly this complementary (although not complimentary 


i 
i 


relationship between these two men, because I too was impelled 
to move mentally from one to the other, and partly the fact tha 
Professor Janet happens to be in this country again (30 years ag 
he was visiting lecturer at the dedication celebration of the n 
Harvard Medical School buildings), this time as a recipient of Har 
vard’s honors on the occasion of its Tercentenary, which prompt 
the writing of this little article; but in reality there is a better 
justification for adverting to the work of the Dean of psychopa 
thology in the pages of this Journa., and that is the fiftieth am 
versary of Janet’s first publication which contained the germs of 
the Dissociation Theory, a theory which has wielded so mu 
influence, particularly in America, and under the egis of wh 
the Journal of Abnormal Psyc hology was founded by Mort 
Prince, practically as the organ of the Dissociation School. It was 
in 1886 that there appeared a modest volume called Etude sur 
psychologu de Malebranche et sur la théorie des esprits anin 

au XVII e siécle, in which, though the subject could not but be his 
torically treated, the ideas appearing in later works had alread 
begun to take shape; for very shortly afterwards the dissociati 
view had been put forth in the article ‘‘L’anasthésie systematis: 
et la dissociation des phenoménes psychologiques’’ (1887), w! 
he must have written 50 years ago. Curiously enough by a str 
of coincidence, his Viennese antipode (metaphorically speaking of 
course) after studying various phases of neuropathology a: 
neurotoxology, tackled the psychological factors in mental dis 


orders that very same year, publishing his ‘‘ Beitrage zur Casuis 
tic der Hysterie’’ in the Wiener Medizinische Wochenschrift 
1886. We may regard 1886 then as a banner year for psycholog 
for it was then that the foundation was laid for the psychoger 
view of disturbances that had hitherto been ascribed to various 


organic conditions. 
In this brief paper it is not my purpose to dwell on the relati' 
merits of Sigmund Freud and Pierre Janet. Freud is worthy o! 


all the signal honors which have come to him, and Janet has 
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ins been lacking in scientific recognition throughout the 
Both are pioneers in the truest sense of the word. Janet 
escribed and explained; Freud has interpreted. It will be 
ysterity to say how deeply the one has explored the processes 
mind or how soundly the other has interpreted its workings. 
uan disciples will always consider Janet’s descriptions as 
quate, while conservative psychiatrists will continue to regard 
sychoanalytic system as interwoven with fancy. Perhaps we 
accept both Freud and Janet, no matter how eclectic we 


} 
+ 


ish to be, but it is probably true that an insight gained 
ie examination of both schools would lend the proper per- 
in approaching the mental world. Indeed, not until we 
it the conclusions do we notice that the differences b« tween 
and Janet are fundamental. 
t himself, referring to his early efforts, in his P) 
fherapy, fives the impression that the founder 
lysis had merely accepted Janet’s teachings in prin 


is and thes ffective treatments led me to f 
When a patient showed certain 
was well te 


pr riods oT 


ireams, 
memoric 
cases 1d, Itho adviser the search 
these ea ‘ved it necessary to guard against 


ind I gave some 


Vienna, 
became interested in these studies. He granted the truth 
ts and published some new observation ( the same kind In 
» changed first of all the tern hat | was using; what 


hological analysis ne ¢ Sycnho-analysls ; what | had 
chological system, in order t ate that totality of fa 
vement, whether 
> traumatic 


what I considered a restrict 


; 
i 
} 
; 
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s a psychological dissociation, or a: 
ith the name of catharsis But above 
bservation and a therapeutic treatment wit! 
into an enormous system of medical 
hardly believe 
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s hundreds of terms and 
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mation, narcissism, symptomatic acts, latent content, 

adoptio1 s of French-made articles. The gulf between Freud 
Jane tis oreat % ne distance between Kast and West * and 
future historian ereat intellectual movements will no doubt 
come u 1 the sociological setting of the Freud-Janet confi 


The clue ne of the most interesting phases of this met 


crossing has been supplied by Janet himself in the last phrass 


the passage just cited. Freud started as a neuropathologist, 


I 


has been rounding out his work in a colossal network of med 


losophy. Jane t, aS not every reader is aware, began his care 


phi 
as a philosopher and had gradually become more objective 
he could almost be described as a moderate behaviorist. 

At the early age of twenty-three, Janet was already tea 
philosophy at a junior college in France, and he probably wo 
have followed in the footsteps of his uncle, the Sorbonne profe 
Paul Janet, who was about as prolific in his own field as his nephi 
was to be later in psychopathology. From philosophy appare 
Pierre Janet turned his attention to psychology; and during 
haleyon days of French psychopathology became director of 
laboratory of pathological psychology at the Salpétriére clinic. 
was only in 1893 that Janet received his medical degree. P 
choanalysts point to this fact as proof positive of the priority 
F’reud’s doctrines. It is of course to be understood that both Fri 
and Janet had been influenced by their brilliant master J. 

the quondam dictator in the realm of mental patholo 
foreword to Janet’s Et ut pie ntal de ; hystérique . (] 
mentaux), Charcot, writing in 1892, merely states 


les incorporated are ‘caleulated to confirm [ viennent 
firmer] an idea often expressed in our lessons, viz., that ‘*hyst 
is in large part a mental ailment.’’ Muck water has flown 
and we may read such a declaration to-day not without a smil 
his two most promising students have far outstripped their teac! 
f them practically turning the tables and seeking, in 
tion with his numerous disciples, the mental causes of dise: 
seem to be exclusively organie in character. Furthermo 
tudy of hysteria has received a subordinate place in the « 
the whole psychopathological system; and the systen 
hness in following up disturbances in memory, percept! 
ttention, compulsions, obsessions, anxiety neuroses, abu 
ics, fugues, and phobias by Janet has given definite shape to 
cience which had hitherto been a collection of observations, 
icant observations but still merely membra disjecta. 
Janet’s publications comprise more than a score of ma 
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the patient. In some respects a rapprochement can be envision 


To « xplain aimost eve rvything by a diminution of psychic Or Ii 
ous energy, as is the chief direction of Janet’s procedure, does ) 
to the ramified system of human occurren 
utional and physiclogical approach imp! 
ientific bent. On the other hand, the resort 
for every mental ill and the tracing of ey 
maladjustment to tathe fixation, wish 
mplexes, and the like, bri 
speculation. 
there is a possibility of achieving that scientifie desid 
‘Les extremes se touchent’’ may be gathered f, 
that Freud himself has been veering gradually from 
exclusive exploitation of the ‘‘pleasure principle’’ and has b 
late the ‘‘topographical’’ analysis of the unconse 
jo, and super-ego components, which is a step in 
traditional psychology. Freud’s successors, profiting from t 
| ‘cted to reduce the extent of the chasm sti 
he has also broadened, as may be seen 
lectures published under the title of ‘‘L’E: 


j , 
l / el wea 
. On 


lence with one who t: 
id T’reud. I am refe 
influenced considerably 
ho have employed the terms 
; must be aware. 

To take one instance, Janet has often spoken of the maladapt 
tion of psychasthenics as due to a flight from reality. Bleuler t: 
to go still further and account for this being out of touch 
reality by pointing out that the schizophrenic individual s 
lives in a different world, in other words thinks ‘‘autistically’’, 
therefore cannot be reached. For psychoanalysis, however, 
explanation is insufficient. We must discover the motive of 

ic thinking, which, in the last analysis, is derived from 


4 


yinary gratification of unfulfilled wishes or longings. 
For Janet the ‘‘how’’ has been the final goal of science. Freud’s 
st has been the solution of the ‘‘why’’. It seems to me that 
al disparity of the two points of view lies in the above bi-fur 
tion of purposes. Janet deals with facts; Freud looks for meat 
ings—hence the colossal structure of symbolism which overhang: 
the system of psychoanalysis, or rather underlies it. Janet 
| fers to symbolic actions of hysteric patients, but he | 
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te to indulge in a system of symbolism. Perhaps it is his 
sophical, and more particulary his methodological, training 
the author of a Latin dissertation on Bacon’s significance 
osophy) which has kept him aloof from a thoroughgoing 
psychology—of one thing we may be certain, his classical 

of the cases encountered in his rich clinical experience 
the substratum of the future integrated system of psy 


ology, including psychiatry. 
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s r when the response of 
a defined scale, and deter: 


response by some criterion other thar 


ent of intensitv introspectivelyv ascribed to an e 


procedur ecnosen Was suggested by the work oO! 
oup opinion on individual opinion. 
Moore * investigated the changes of judgements in respon 
a knowledge of ‘‘majority’’ and ‘‘expert’’ opinion. Wheeler 
Jordan ° repeated Moore’s work, using stimuli demanding a ‘*‘) 
’* answer. The stimuli were statements about cam 
sand about economic problems Barry ‘modified the p: 
vy assigning to the subject a seale, and asking the sub 
ate the degree of confidence in each judgment. Murp 
repeated Barry’s work, ‘‘after a mention of suggestibility wl 
we thought would forewarn the student’’, but found the 


results that Barrv had obtained. 


\TUS AND PROCEDURI 

A Wechsler Psychogalvanograph, containing a D’Ars 
galvanometer and a Wheatstone bridge. The characteristi 
the galvanometer are: resistance, 500 ohms; period, 3 sec 
sensitiv ty per mm deflection on seale, 0.15 microamperes. 
volt storage battery used to impress a potential of 4.0 volts at 
bridge. The potential was held constant by means of a potent 
ometer. Recording apparatus containing a roll of white paper 
em wide, moving at a rate of 20 cm per minute. The fluctuatior 
of the beam of light were magnified 3.5 times when reflected to t 
recording paper, and were traced by a pen. The apparatus wa: 
located in a separate room. 

Liquid electrodes of the two fluid type—normal saline and sat 
rated zine sulfate, held at 37° C by a water bath. A constant 
ume, 3.6 ec, of the index and third fingers of the right hand wa 
determined by displacement, and exposed to the electrode. Surgi 
tape was put snugly around each finger, the distal edge coinciding 
with the boundary of the part exposed. 

At the beginning of one of the regular lecture hours, sheets of 
paper, with spaces numbering 1 to 20, were passed out. The fol 
lowing instructions were then read: I shall read slowly to you a 


‘H. T. Moore The comparative influence of majority and expert opinion 
Psychol., 1921, 32, 16-20 
Wheeler and H. Jordan Change of individual opinion to accord wit 
Jour. Abn. and Soc. Psychol., 1929, 24, 203-206 
Barry. A test for negativism and compliance. Jour. Abn. and Soc 


imental social psychology. New York, Harpers, 1931, 515 
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same general relations obtain with these data as were found 


[11l, with the exceptions that the ¢ s r with the Radeliffe 


vard ‘*two with’”’ are smaller than the respective responses 
ne with’’, and that the Radcliffe ‘‘five with’’ is larger than 
diately preceding ‘‘four with’’. 
irves plotted with the average ¢ s r showed such general 
vy that it was thought advisable to plot the curves again. 
rABLE \ 
BAROLINET 


e median g s r. Each curve was plotted, using 31 


and the same general shape was obtained in every case. 
skewing occurred, it was consistently in one direction, but 
eral relation between the points was maintained. 


ough the curves of the three groups gave evidence of simi 
for each of the two categories, ‘‘yes’’—‘‘no”’ and with or 
the group opinion, it was impossible to compare them in 
resent state, due to the difference of range over which the 
School group reacted. Our interest was not in group 
es. The problem was to treat the data so that similar 
on the eurves could be compared and contrasted. Each 


Tables III and V is the average g r for a particular 
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more extensive concept 
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place of conflict in psychopathology. 

a has emphasized the marked degree to which the motor 

lends itself in the study of conflict. ‘‘Certainly if we 
the central and 


in one functional svstem two activities 





. motor—we can record that every central change is nec 
reflected in that motor system, which is formed into a united \ 
and only secondarily evokes certain changes in the physiolos 
system to which it spreads ’’.® 


‘ 


The @ s r is one manifestation of ‘‘certain changes in 
physiological system’’ which are secondarily evoked. Luria 
not hopeful for its successful use in the study of central process 
The references given for the basis of this opinion are the work 
Binswanger, W. W. Smith, and Lowenstein. These experimenters 
followed the general procedure of Jung, with but slight modifi 
tion. Such technique, depending as it does on the subject’s 
spection of emotional states, is lacking in reliability. There 
self-evident reason that the g s r technique is inherently incapab! 
of yielding quantitative estimates of central processes; it 
rather that inadequate technique as to both procedure and contr 
has been used. 

It is true that the motor system may more immediately reflect 
structural changes in the central processes, because of its vit 
function in reacting without delay to the potential dangers in ¢! 
environment. The sympathetic system comes into play partly t 
reinforce the motor system. But even though the sympathet 
system plays a role which is later in terms of temporal priority, 
that does not necessarily militate against its accurate reflection of 
changes in the central processes. The essential difference hetwe: n 
Luria’s technique and ours lies in the system which we tap for o 
indirect measurements. Luria uses the motor system; we, 
sympathetic. 

We may suppose that during any particular psvycholog 
event there is a particular organization of psychological proces 
which we may call the regnancy.'” The apperception of the stimu 
lus (the majority opinion and the statement which follows it) 
the subsequent verbal responses bring about certain changes 
the regnancy of the subject. These changes are reflected not 
in the motor system, but also in the sympathetic nervous syst 

is in keeping with modern physiological theory to suppos 

is a mutual dependence between the changes in the regna 
New York: Liveright, 1932 


of mutually dependent pr 
»f time It may be supposed that 


ly excited areas of the brain 
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lamiec excitation. Dana writes:'' ‘*Il am led to the con 
that emotion is centrally located and results from the 


and interaction of the cortex and thalamus. 


says of the afferent impulses, that ‘‘on their way in they 


rectly excite thalamic processes, O1 they may go on to the 
ind there arouse conditioned responses which in turn excite 
processes. . . . The thalamus, however, not only dis 
downwards, it also discharges to the cortex’’. 

further generally agreed that the gs r is essentially a 
ind phenomenon. We know of three centers concerned 
» s r—a cortical, a thalamic, and a spinal. The cortical 
‘orresponds with the sweat field in the cerebral cortex. 
on of the thalami causes a great decrease of the intensity 

S r.** 
ll present the hypothesis of conflict and anxiety as psy 
al concomitants in the regnancy. With changes thus pro 
in the regnancy, we suppose changes in thalamic excitation, 
esulting gsr. The gsr is used as an index of thalamic 
on with the ‘‘ action and interaction of the cortex (regnancy ) 

iamus’”’ 
question now arises as to the validity of assuming that the 
on of a certain degree of personal conviction, which is con 
statement presented and/or which civerges from the 
of the social group, has the potential for arousing a con 
subject. This necessarily brings us to the social effect 
up Opinion on individual behavior. Hart’ uses Trotter’s 
t of the ‘‘herd instinct”’ in his analysis of conflict, and gives 
indamental character. Group opinion acts as the most 
factor for conservatism, for keeping the conventions and 
the social group homogeneous and ae pe ndable guides to 
‘As we grow up we simply adopt the ideas presented to 
rd to such matters as religion, family relations, prop 
ness, cur country, and the state. We unconsciously 
em from our environment. They are persistently whis 
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Lic vroup Lh whic we happen to 
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acquainted with the everyday happenings in world affairs 
that these remove ri the tne probability nor the reality ot dat 
to the individual when he asserts or puts into action his disag? 
ment with the group’s way of thinking or acting. In the world 
opinion, as well as in the world of affairs, there is victory w 

It follows that the more one is against something, or the n 
things or persons one is against, the more one approach: : 
probability of « ombat or the necessity for flight. Also, the : 


rv; | 
one’s degree of conviction in agreeing or disagreeing with a stat 
ment, the greater one is agamst those who accept the conv 
and the probability of danger which threatens from 


increases proportionately. 
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We find an analogous situation in the anxiety of punishment 
a child. This arises when the child disobeys or disagrees with t] 
parental instruction. ‘‘The role, which the super-ego underta 
later in life, is at first played by an external power, by parent 
authority. The influence of the parents dominates the child 
granting proofs of affection and by threats of punishment, whi 
to the child, mean loss of love, and which must also be feared « 
their own account’’.** To know that he is doing what would bri 
the disapproval of the parents May cause in the child the san 
feeling of discomfort and anxiety which would accompany the 
ff love. It is from the threatening danger without and from 
feeling of guilt within, that anxiety arises. 
With the adult, anxiety may develop in the same way. W! 
tal authority has a peculiar qualitative characteristic for 
side from mere force, the authority of society is pr 


‘ { 
mMuantl 


itive. It derives its authority from numb 
majority Society gyrants proofs of affection to the a 
s do to the child; society may withdraw its approv 
hei love. Society may punish the individual! 
agrees much more rigorously and ruthlessly 
ish a child. The ‘therd’’, to use Trotter’s 
npose its standards of acceptable action and tho 


| as parents impose theirs on the child. 


now confronts the individual who diverges 1 


is threatened punishment by society. <A) 
dangers involved in this conflict. 
appears that conflict and anxiety are mutu 


tical situation, for instance, frequently 





| ifono? 


(fear ot disaster), and this, in turn, disorganizes the 
y and makes decision more difficult. There will then be a 
of impulses. On the other hand, a conflict of strone 

creates disorganization and delay. The longer the delay, 
e imperative is action, and this again creates anxiety 
ements the disorganization. Lack of inner harmony may 
orry, uneasiness, gastric disturbances and other such 
tations of anxiety. 
outer conflict—a disagreement or the possibility of dis 
ent with another person—may also evoke anxiety (fear of 
eensure, scorn, opposition, or punishment ). Therefore, 
person whose attitude on a certain matter is contrary to 
the majority, is asked to assert his opinion, he will usually 
nce an inner conflict, with ensuing anxiety. He may think, 


vrong, or is the majority wrong?’’ If he decides in favor 
vn view, there is still another decision to be made. Shall 
ss it openly, shall he disguise it to avoid opposition, or 


modify it? 


This occasions more conflict and anxiety. 
he ‘‘makes up his mind”’ to assert his own view without 
ition, the inner conflict is settled, but the possibility of 
on, an outer conflict, immediately arises, and thus anxiety 
rain. He may be blamed, ridiculed, censured, or pun 
‘erring to anxiety thus aroused by the possibility of 

h its potential dangers, Freud describes ‘‘the fune 

is a signal indicating the presence of a danger 


of anxiety fermation will vary among individuals 
intensity of conflict that is aroused by di 


ergence. 


\ 
1 . 
ivVvTee ol 


in ns of a ‘‘divergence limen’’—the « 
e possible before anxiety is aroused. An individual 
vii minded ’’ variet) , vecause Ol hi particular psvi 
be able to withstand relat vel ereat dive 
Another person, of the ‘‘tender-minded’’ 
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distribution, the arrangement 
nd the organization to act as a whole have 


phasized by Cannon as the basic 
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and anxiety in the regnanecy. Instances of increased 
eh cannot be explained in terms of the intensity factor can 
ited for by conflict and anxiety during the decisional 
ertional process. There remains the question whether 
uate the Importance oft each. 
eem to indicate that the smaller degrees of intensity 
yn, such as ‘‘one’’ or ‘*two’’ on a seale of ‘‘zero to 
tribute relatively little to excitation, but that the larger 
luce a well-marked ettfect. 
isional process seems more important than the asser 
maximum degrees of conviction—‘yes five’’ and 
had significantly lower gs r than ‘tyes four’’ and 
The decisional conflict was lacking in the maximum 
ecause the factors contributing to these absolute degrees 
tion were perfectly imtegrated. In the responses of 
’’ and ‘‘no tour’’ the decisional process was active. 
the intensity component of the ‘‘five’’ responses was 
es r values were lower because of the absence of the 


process. In the one case we have the inten 


| 
it 


\ ‘““four’’ 


decisional process plus the assertional process; in the 


tensity ‘‘five’’ plus the assertional process. Since the 
ves greater @ s r values than the latter, it would seem 
decisional process was more important than the asser 
ess. This may be argued also from the gs r values of 
responses. The ‘‘zero”’ responses indicate decisional 
i due to conflict of indecision. Kiven thoueh the inten ity 
is ‘‘zero’’ the @ s r values are greater than the re 
‘one’’, in which we have some degree of intensity plus 
| lus a comparatively small decisional 


} 


to the decisional process as contributing 


citation than the assertional proce 


arising from the decisional! proce nfined to 
‘xternal factor he oOpposil f the 

to the conflict a ‘lated 

would seem, then, that under the ¢ 
internal conflict and anxiety contributed more 
than did the conflict and anxiety arising 


‘ } ’ 
ONYMOSILION DO ne Yroup 


IMAI 


— . 
HDenAaVvIo! Ol sub vect 


verbal and the 
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situation reated wherein a subject had to verbally ag 


statements presented, having been previous 


disagree 
ority opinion of the group of which he 


formed of the n 


memb« r. By combinations ot responses and by movement 
an original position, the possibility of conflict was present. 


lata show tha 


Ut mpante i 


thesis of conflict and ensuing 


| by the action of group opinion on individual 0) 


as aroused Vv i 
was applied. Three processes contributing to thalamic es 
were postulated: (1) the process arising from the intensity oi 
degree of conviction, (2) the decisional process, (3) the assert 
The decisional process was related to internal fact: 


process. 
and the assertional process to external factors, each contribut 
to conflict and anxiety. The degree to which each process 
rmitude of the g s r was evaluated. 


tributes to the mag 





REACTIONS TOWARD DEATH AMONG COLLEGE 
STUDENTS * 


not seem strange that ps) vy has never developed 
ve may call (for want of better terminology) a 
of death? There has evolved within recent + 
’ sex; volumes have been written about 


‘al, mental, social, and n al aspect 


learned abo ta ment 


nt discussion concer f not primarily 


iene of death but rather with a analysis of 
] 


attitudes, and behavior reactions toward death tha 


collece students in two Midwestern unIVe!l 


iged June 27, 1935 


ward th 
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Might hundred and tv nty five students cooperated in this Oo 
survey—488 w and 337 men. The women students range 
age from 15 to 22 years; the men, from 17 to 24 years. Thed 
reported here were obtained trom the following lithoprint 


questionnaire : 


SEX AGI 
Male 


sign your name to this report 


QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO DEATH AND THE Future LIFE 
questions appearing below pertain to your own thoughts, att 
ehavior reactions toward death and the future life. You nee 
to gwe details honestly, since your name is not affixed t 
report. Please leave any question blank which you feel that you 
answer definitely. Your cooperation is greatly appreciated 
1. How frequently do you think of your own death 
CHeck BeLtow (with an ‘‘x’’ mark 
Very rarely 
Rarely 
Occasionally 
Frequently 
Very frequently 
2. Under what special circumstances, if any, do 
entertain thoughts of your own death? 
Write Your ANSWER IN THE Space BELOW 


Do you sometimes vividly picture yourself in your imag 


ing dead? 


, 


How frequently do you experience this imaginary sce? 
- Very rarely 
Rarely 
Oceasionalls 
Frequently 
Very frequently 
inclined to entertain thoughts of some spe 
nay cause your death? 
Yes 
‘ No 
How frequently do you entertain such thoughts 
—— Very rarely 


— Rarely 








Rarely 
Occasionall 


Frequently 





Warre m. eS Middli fon 





cturnal dreams of dying or of 


i practice to attend funeral 


you attend infrequently; or do 


d them altogether? 
nd frequ ntly 
tend infrequently 
id altogether 
ineral 
very 


atterwart 


Stories depress vol 


upon vou 


fascina 


accidents. murders. 


13. Do you 


Strong fear 
Absolutely unafraid 
Indifferent 





Reactions Toward Death Among College Students 


Do you have a strong wish to live after death 


Yes 
No 


future 


pe rsonal belief 


ind atter deat! 


immarizes the answers 


SeX and totals for hoth 








summarized. 


I Hharplyvy enou 


att Pid) ~ | h) aitte en 
sionificant. About 17 per cent more n 
Ll re themsel 


dh prietu 


per cent more m 


ey sometimes vI\ 


aead. en 
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mentioned by th 


ubereulosis, 


nZa, al 
their tend: 
explan itT1i0nNS as 


} 


prevalence 


by 
loned 
dental 


unt 


cent.) of 
presses them consi 
13.8] per cent. 
stories about death. a 
sionally As to 


subjects bs tS per cent 


*sleey 
iccount 
which ived lengt! 
evere epidemic of spinal 
the time this questionnaire 
n-wide attention because of an unusual! 
se two diseases are likely to be greatly 


ause they are dreadful and usually fata 








FACTORS IN THE ETIOLOGY O] 
STAMMERING *!* 


K ROT 


a group do not show ext 
roblems. MeDowell,(5) 
‘motional-trait 

ol groups are vé 


; 4 


the mean 


nrobler 
stammerin 
> who support 


il and emotional 


h the Ker 
conclusions on 
ing techniques. 
psvel ological data, a 
-ratings need not be empha 
on data obtained by tec] 
ponses are not expected, and in 
ed to a Minimum, can be matched ag 
report we are concerned with three st lected Cases 
approach were employed. As we lo 
in procedure served to validate the data 


} 


changes in behavior (t] erapeutie results) apne ared as a check 


the procedures used. If there were some constants in the r 


al biographies of our subjects, would variations in 


logical Association, at 
wrence, Kansas, May 

us with the less comm« 
f speech spasm 
the point 


+ 
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‘e? If there were some variables in the 
es employed, would the ultimate behavior of our subjects 
rove their existence, or tend to indicate their meaning ?* 

data of this type, so obtained, throw some light 

orted results of other investigators? 
shall proceed to answer these questions, on the basis of our 
;, outlining each of the cases, examining them for common 
istics, and finally arriving at some conclusion as to the 


otional factors in the development of spasmodic speech. 


Thomas V., 19, college sophomore, youngest of five sons. Has 
father and domineering mother. 1.Q. 108 
of symptoms Numerous minor 
site sex. Profoundly disgusted by 
.d man or woman, or a drunkard’’. Nightmares 
rh places. Frequent gastro-intestinal pains, and 
ns. Daydreams about improbable occurrences 
r asleep. Reports moodiness, and diagnoses himself as sensitive 
Complains of stage-fright and of general inefficiency. Afraid 
has a feeling of shame connecter vith the body Fre 
ering, sustained over a considerable period of time. No 
presence of women. At one time under the care of 


ho employed controlled ‘eathing exercises W rote 


year previous, in which he thus referred to early ambi- 
as a child of six or seven I wanted to be a policeman or 


%t remember so far back 


1 
+ ‘ 


echnique employed was that of 
locate the emotional fixation 
‘ces, to assist tl 
1 him to under 
help him 
»> association are 
‘ase was given wor 


The stimulus-word 





i ther 


Ovarian insufficiency 


physic 


Numerous but superficial 
either love or 


] ry 
lé 


irbed ver ** inability to feel deeply 


iciency and inability to concentrate Changeab 
Declares peculiar reluctar 


hfe 


ure or keep a position. 


matters pertaining to sex 


matters and 
her speech and 


patterns. Dramatizes 
general be dv ‘ Addicted t 





venital 

ution tor 
Iness’* to tl ‘hool principal 
nrst a or Stammering Tl 


hes for grandfather, brother 


subject as a mode of self-imposed punishmer 


F } 
) S 


ation ane arain ¢ 


compensator 





H. kh 


tensions and, on 
homosexua 


us results o 


compen 
of st 
injury to others 
vy, the subject assumed 
ifantilisms. She has reduced 
iarkedly deeper attachments 
rcissistic fixations, though complete 
has, for one thing, acquired a det 
ssistic individuals notably la 


yn parents and others to the exte! 


scusses the major 


llege. She has become systematic 
As a result, for nearly eig! 
position. She has lost some si 

ig. She has ceased masturbating, 


upon the activity in the course 


onverslo! symptoms 


r disappeared. Thus she has had n 
the course of two winters’ analysis 


probably the most noteworthy ch: 


delav, and the interva 

In the speech defee 

There have been periods of a 
Ther 

but there is a lack of freedom fr 


There is a marked lessening 


Two-} ear 


mother a 


ave of two or three burned m 
ning severe bruises, 
No heterosexual 
Left-handed since earl 
made to devel p right-handedness Stammers 
Generally at ease with women 
ered more before marriage 
Ss, viz., gay music arouses 
is day-dreaming, sometimes approac 
s few friends. At times regard 








SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


based on an unselected group of stamn 


college juniors, 18-21 years of age, having L.Q.’s well wit! 


range of normality. In all three cases severe conflicts dating 
to pre-school age were discovered. All three cases re' 
the presence of infantile strivings, effectually tabooed and 
pressed. All of them showed intense emotional attitudes to 
their parents, and all of them had developed traumatic inhi! 


with reference to the processes of elimination. All of ther 


histories of active or passive homosexuality. 


our findings, the following conclusions n 


propost ad: 


onflicts have an etiolos 


on stammer 





Emotional Factors in 


these conflicts 


persist, and 
them, 


dual contin 
stammering must be “e a major 


e the origin of the SvViuptoms see? 
ind anal levels, the 


neurosis must 
certain more or | 


less 


ing an unco!l 


avior, 





THE DIAGNOSIS OF ORAL HABITS IN CHILDREN FRO! 
THE CONDITION OF THE HANDS * + 


WILLARD C. OLSON 


Y OF MICHIGAN 


expected to be diagnostic 
those instances where endogenous Tactors 
both structure and behavior, and 
may affect structure either f 
is the purpose of the writer to 
k and the results of an attempt to check the s 


. ' , ] : 
arrow field of structure-behavior r¢ 


onducted to determine whether o1 
to discover with any degree of validity and 
a 


tence ot behavior in the oral category in chi 


itd 


an examination of the condition of the hands. Two problems 


measurement were involved: the collection of reliable data o1 


behavior and accurate clinical diagnoses based on physical sig 
The validity of the signs could then be studied in terms of th 
behavior as a criterion. A general method for the measurement 
of oral habits has already been described in detail (3). Certai 
studies had already appeared or appeared during the cours: 
the investigation which touched upon the question of diagnosis 
from clinical signs. It will be desirable to consider these in 
tion to the present investigation. 

Wechsler (5) reported a study on the incidence and signifi 
of fingernail biting in children. He made observations on 
3,000 children of both sexes, ranging from one to seventeen ys 
in ave. 

‘The ehildren of ‘hool age were asked to place 
downward, on their desks, and as the examiner passed, he 
slip of paper previously prepared, and having on it the name, 
sex of the subject, the fact whether there was or was 


of fingernail biting. The plus sign indicated that the 


Chiid Development Laboratories of the University Elementar 
versity of Michigan "he writer is indebted to Dr Marguerit 
Miss Muriel M. Wilk on for the collection of the observatior 

rns and Mrs. Gwendolyn K. Wagner for the 
echem Cunningham for statistical operations. 


729 
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on that he did not bite his nails. These slips were then sorted 
and sex and tabulated. . In the case of the nursery children 
iner recorded the presence or absence of nailbiting directly as 


iren filed by him.’’ 


tinction was attempted concerning the degree of biting. 

examiner was in doubt as to presence or absence of 

oms, the child was classified as a non-fingernail biter. The 

tic signs used and the reliability of the observations were 
ribed. 

reentages of occurrence reported at particular age levels 

veen 15.9 and 44.4, with a slight preponderance of the 

boys for most of the groups of school age. This greater 

for the boys aroused the curiosity of the present writer 

ff a large body of data obtained by direct observation, 

more oral habits among girls (3, p. 34). Possible explana- 

» increase in the suspected condition when the hands are 

in the greater tendency for girls to manicure their 

| for boys to engage in work and activities more destruc- 

percentages Wa int ete by W echs- 

l’s three main stan in) he psycho sexual 

The reasoning here was by a 

» sequence, not by a quantitative relatio1 ship 

two types of factors for the children involved. In 

ssion, a further generalization is accepted—that nailbiting 


: ] 4 rT} - + - 
nistic equivalent. The study thus contains two premises 


never been established quantitatively: (1) that finger 


¢ can be determined with relability and validity in a 


ypulation by an examination of the hands, and (2) that 
r has a sexual significance. 

vestigations of the American Child Health Association 
ne schedule called ‘*The Cleanliness Test.’’ The writer 
d to Dr. Palmer for a sample of the examination sheet 
‘ription of the method and the reliability of the data (4). 
t, among other factors, the condition of the nail on each 
both hands was recorded, with the symbol B for ‘‘bitten 
ymbol N for ‘‘new dirt’’, and symbol O for ‘‘old dirt’’. 
llowing instructions were used for the diagnosis, ‘‘ bitten 


»’ in front of ‘Nails’ when there is evidence 
A bitten nail appears short and ragge: 
Near the end of the nail accumulated 
the roughened condition of the cuticle.’’ 
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The reliability of three trained examiners diagnosing this 

tion was investigated. While differences in standards were f; 
Palmer reports agreements among independent examiners as ey 
pressed by the contingen y coefficients of .95, .97, and 1.00 in th) 
groups of children. 

The relationship of the social and economic background to 1 
biting among groups of children was subsequently described 
Franzen (1) in a monograph of the School Health Studies series 
The conclusion was that it is among the better economie clas: 
and the cleaner children that bitten nails are most often fou 
No attempt was made to generalize concerning the meaning 
these measures. The premise again appears that bitten nails, 
diagnosed, were related to the habit of biting nails. The cor 
tions of the condition of the hands with socio-economic fa 
might appear, however, for other reasons than nailbiting. 

Hartshorne and May (2) took the material supplied by on 
the squads of workers in the Child Health study, and made 
further assumption that the condition of the nails was related | 
nervousness in children. Such a usage might be assumed to be 
accord with previous clinical evidence, providing the relatio 
the condition of the hands to the habit had been established. | 
**nervousness”’ 


r 


’ 
i 
> 
\ 


tionships were obtained between the data on 
a number of other variables. 

It is the writer’s point of view that any generalization wh 
interprets the condition of the hand as an evidence of nailbiting 
other oral habits rests on the assumption that, for children 
general, a determinable relationship exists between the condit 
of the hands and the habit pattern. When one considers fo 
moment all of the factors involved in the care of the hands 
children, such as parental supervision, amount of manicuring, | 
work engaged in, and the quality of the cuticle, it is evident 
rigorous methodology requires a demonstration of such cor 
spondence rather than an acceptance based upon observed 
comitance in isolated instances. 

The child development laboratories of the University Elen 
tary School furnished an opportunity for checking the relations! 
between behavior in the oral category and the condition ot 
hands. Interpretations are conditioned by the fact that the ] 
lation studied is largely representative of professional and 
ness groups. Extreme conditions of neglect of the hands ar 
often encountered and the reliability of an inspectional diagnosis 
~ ] 


is possibly curtailed somewhat as a consequence. 
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ral score was available for each of 63 children who ranged 
from 39 to 87 months on the date of the study. The oral 
is based on 20 five-minute observations of behavior in this 
The method of collection also permitted subseores to be 
terms of more specific categories, such as thumbsucking, 
wking, and nailbiting. The constancy, validity, and relia 
scores of this type have been discussed in detail else- 
Scores in the present study have been stated in terms 
rences per hundred samples in order to equate for slightly 
umbers of observations for absentees. The distributions 


|) for total oral score and for the subsecore on nailbiting 


TABLE I 
OraL HAI 
gEcT OBSERV 
Frequency 
lot 


I 


de individual differences. A comparison of the means 


mfirms the data from larger populations in previous 


that the girls exceed the boys in the amount of oral 
The difference is not so large tor nailbiting and the median 
e practically indistinguishable. 
basis of reading and observations, the following cate- 
ere set up for checking each child in the school as he 


ted himself at the morning inspection period: 





Olson 


>» examined each child on one day and the 
that data on reliability might be obt: 
ls ection ot the hands were first eXaT 
; the various ite 
ince the separate samptk 
istent trends, only thi 


(Table II). The table 


and the 
identification of the e 
Vo marked sex differences appea 
the more frequent items. 
items were tabulated in four-fold 
] 


] 
hanenails and irregular nail tins. 


equenecy and evidence of reliabilit 
analysis. A clearer conception 
items may he obtained by an examinat 
[V in which the agreeing and discrepant ( 
forth in detail. In the case of the item ‘‘hang nalis 
examiners agree on the presence of the characteristic i 


Cases and on its absence in 27 Cases. There are, howeve! 
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TABLI 


disagreement, and the teth coefh 
‘lrregularity of nail tips”’ is grreater 


ot Oe, and tiie i in agvree 
o> Ci W hile 


th a coefficient 
nstances and in disagreement | 
lui ACTIOSIS, It 


s are low for purposes : 
they were of suflicient su nds within 
have accordingly hee ( data on oral 


rv direct observation. 


icy distributions by sex were constructed for each 
elating the data on total oral habits and the subscore 
of ‘*thanenails’’ and ‘‘irregular nail 


for agrees repant 


the diagnoses 
data were also studied 
by the examiners. 
the distributions is 
to give any important differences 


ana 


he most striking fact an exam 
ie failure of tl inspectional!l 


t! 


ob 


records 

: and medians l 
in Tables V and VI. No trend was 
warrant statistical 


tor the reliability of differences. 


for the variou 


consistency to 
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RY AND CONCLUSIONS 
investigation was conducted to determine whether or not 


possible to diagnose with any degree of validity and relia 
e existence of behavior in the oral category in children by 
mination of the condition of the hands. Data based upon a 


examination of the hands were brought into relationship 


ores obtained for each child by direct observation of be 


with the use of a time sampling t chniqui :, 
al scores, including behavior designated as thumb sucking, 
sucking, and nailbiting were obtained by direct observation. 
clinical examination, two persons recorded independently 
ich child the occurrence of hangnails, irregular nail tips, 
ed cleanliness, callouses, onychia, and the condition of the 
muscle, and bone. Of these symptoms, only hangnails and 
ar nail tips occurred with sufficient frequency or could be 
ded with sufficient reliability to warrant further inquiry into 
ationship to the observed data. Tetrachoric coefficients of 
nd .82 were found respectively for the reliability of these two 
The diagnosis of hangnails or irregular nail tips did not, 
r, bear any constant or significant relationship to the 
rved data on total oral behavior or for the subeategory of nail 
The results indicate that a clinical diagnosis of oral habits 
he condition of the hands is practically worthless in terms 
riterion based upon actually observed behavior. 
would be improper to come to the conclusion that nail biting 
not affect the condition of the finger nails. The effect, how 
is almost certainly obscured by a large number of other 
rs which confuse the meaning of what can be obtained in an 
nination. The clinical use of the signs can sometimes be con 
by verbal reports and by observation. The fact that such 
espondence may exist does not, however, justify the ascribing 
imilar conditions in the hands to a similar causation. 
workers should validate in terms of direct evidence what 


gyn they propose to use for the diagnosis of nail biting. 
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trial, and 
be expected to 1 ‘ the memory tactor referre 
it would be reasonable to use the revised formula, P.E. 


an approximation b 


npq, as a rough approximation—only 


he subiect responses would still not be a random samp 


(The corrected formula is stated in this way only for comp: 


4 , 


by Rhine, and applies only to the case 


formula is 0.6745 V 2p Vunpq, or 0.954 


actual procedure used by Rhine—The st 


the frequency ot correspondence in 


Crirls 
from two series of events, in one of which the 


five types are fixed, only their order varying, w! 
not only the order but the frequencies vary f 


series, though not in a purely random way. Obviou 
f treating such data is to tabulate ea 
na contingency table, securing enough trials at 
fair reliability, and then to determine, by the 
how many of these tables show corresponde! 





xpected by chance. 


rom Chance proport ons in 
ay consice red as evi 
tabies involving pilime 
table would weaken the 
it extreme deviations can o 
t the tabulation would 
which exc 
taken as favo 
least calling ft 


; | more 
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be reasonabdly ex 


ose data did not 
tions trom chance. 
nificance of bh 


‘ly small numbe 
eally significant—according to | 
of data from individual subjects, followed 
ndividuals, plainly implies acceptance of 
poss ssed b\ casional persons. Proba 


on which led to Rhine’s 

into account, and of « 

data in the light of the 
results from other ibjects 


KITS 


failure to recognize the 


all his evidence timating 
e of the selected subjects’ 
of obviously insignificant 
ittitude was plainly revealed in his text, in spea 
ssful subjects had unfavorable run 
We do, it 1s true, commor1 


} ye 
(‘| 
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vhich his suece 
loss of telepathic power. 
ndividuals as gifted in intellect, mechanical skill, m 
these are common 


but character) 


om ithletie prowess, ete.; but I 


irying widely in amount of course, 
ree of humanity at large. In speaking of degre« 
its existence for granted; and surely 


Wwe al 


to assume any such power as telepathy or clairvoyance 


considerable body of evidence has been gathered from 
roup of subjects, and all data treated fully to discover 
successful runs occur definitely out of proportion to 
nectation, and the experimental set-up ha 


to insure that all possibility ot sensory cu 
Until this has been done, 


onsiderable 


eet CXAa!l ined 


interest TO the 


riven much standing in science. 





1 OF NERVOUSNESS AND ITS OBJE« 
MERIFICATION IN CHILDREN * 


RED BROWN, Px#.D 


vy complex and technological ei 
amed for a multitude of social, economi 
vi hological ills. This indictment mie 
at groups exhibiting the simplest 
tantly free of those maladies whi 
; ursory perusal ot sociological al d 
concerning the behavior of primitive m« 
ate the fallacy of such a view. The pi 
Cy may he discerned, Onl a lesser seale per] 
LISes, amone primordial peoples. Science an 
‘all into the eighteenth century error of as 
‘noble savage’’ who, uncontaminated b 
n, develops into a paragon of virtues. 

Among the manifold accusations leveled against oul 
nized culture is the perennial charge that ‘‘nervousness’’ 
parapathic manifestations are its legitimate offspring. 

, 


pointed out that the human organism, unadjusted to the ra) 
revolving wheels of today, breaks down under the strain of 


} 


tion and flees into a neurosis. If this were strictly true we sho 
expect to discover a comparative absence of such conditions 


less 0 icately organized societies. Such expectations, unl 
nately, lack confirmatory evidence. Mead (15) has shown 
neuroticism originates in a savage group and the writings 
Malinowski (13), Sumner and Keller (17), and Hallowell (10) 
ide similar examples of such occurrences. [Even ancient 
al life evidenced neurotic phenomena (16). It mig 
no exaggeration to assume that the child of some remote trog 
frequently puzzled and annoyed his bone-gnawing parent 
hibiting apparently unaccountable behavior peculiarities. 


] 


‘are some who harbor the dark suspicion that Freud 


ies created many of our complexes instead of ha 


nia 
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ed them. *‘Why,’’ they ask in bewilderment, ‘‘were such 
inknown when our grandparents were young’’? Surely 
enomena are the dragons teeth of a berserk civilization! 
ms more credible it we lose sight ot improved methods of 
measurement and better quantitative control of social 
data. The seemingly dangerous increase of cancer in 
rs, for instance, is probably only another example of the 
s assumption that the increasing prevalence of any con 
proved by the frequency with which one hears of it. (19) 
also be true of the Neuroses. We notice them more often 
creasing attention has been directed to their incidence 
stigators who have publicized what others previously have 
| and dismissed as evidence of the incomprehensible in 
The cave dweller may have solved his problem by 

his queer child from the cave and leaving him at the 

a saber-toothed tiger. The sufferer in mediaeval times 
own to be a victim of demons and witches, a theory which 
d of troublesome conjectures. ‘‘Just plain bad’’ sufficed 
nore recent ancestors. Today we have become cognizant 
‘essity for unravelling the Gordian knots of personality ; 
nervousness of children is indeed a difficult knot to untie. 


I] 


seems to be a tendency to employ the term ‘‘nervous 
‘‘neuroticism’’ in a generic sense for any behavior dis 


not directly traceable to physical causes; but there exist 


lefinite eriteria for this condition which the practitioner 
ecognizes. The nervous child displays such symptoms as 
ness, irritability, food dislikes, inability to codperate with 
eferred pains, headaches, nausea, vomiting, and a persis 
lency either to over- or under-respond to normal stimn- 
lations. These, at least, constitute the patent components 
ynarome. Medical and psychiatric texts present deserip 
this type of child; but the exact discrimination of such 
the administration of proper therapeutic me: is 
hampered by the tact that no clear-cut picture of the 
child is available. Of greater import is the error of 
Fects homeopathically rather than causes in the belief 
ptomology in childhood neuroses circumseribes the condi- 
rely. A study of medical literature enables us to abstract 
pecifie syndromes from the plethora of symptom descrip 
paradoxical and contradictory descriptions are too fre- 
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tered. Thus, a nervous child is very activ: 
cish; he is inclined to be aggressive and retiring: 
work in school than the other children and does wors\ 
ters company and | likes to be alone. Clearly, if we are inter. Ste 
difflerentintine the nervous from the normal child we shal) 
confronted with a seemingly hopeless task. Wherein lies 
difficulty 
efs in possession and demonism have fortunately bee 
scientifically trained persons. We have also b 
social maladjustments may produce physical sympt 
n a demonstrable pathological basis is absent. T 
lvtic school has provided numerous examples of this ¢ 
is advance one step into the light of scientifie cla 
ie neurosis, varied as its manifestations may 
t as characteristic of its course as, To} 


} 


of septicemia is inseparable from that 


Such an assumption will help us to understand and 


rvousness as a natural manifestation; that is, natural in 
being an effect of certain comprehensible causes. 
is pause for a moment in order to inspect the tvpi 
organic condition. We know, of course, that 
vanism in the form of a bacterium invades the 
of protoplasm secretes a toxin which perva 
entire 81 un through the blood stream and produces ap 
imbalance 1 he body. Before serious harm hs is been caust 
sentinels of the body, the white blood cells or leucocytes, 
against the invaders and engage in battle. The entire cours: 
action, from invasion to final victory or defeat, is evidenced 
certain well-defined bodily symptoms which vary little from o1 
person to an other. It is doubtful if correction of the s 
environment would exert any influence upon these reactions. 
all practical purposes the struggle occurs within the body 
victim and remains uninfluenced by major alterations in the imm 
diate environment. The attack is often repulsed by bringing 
inforcements in the form of medicaments to augment the defend 
forces, 
Thus far, we may describe a physical ailment more or less 
a ‘‘eondition by itself’’. The entire drama is presented upon 
limited stage; the performers are quickly recognized and 
course of the plot follows the script rather closely. The orga 
disease is characterized by a set pattern, which, in the absence o! 
complications, remains relatively invariable in its manifestat 
As a contrast to this, let us examine a child who is the victim 
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condition. We note that the symptoms are unstable and 

They are prone to shift rapidly in a short period of 
eadaches appear and persist in spite of medication, only 
r with unaccountable celerity later on. Pains appear 
parts of the body and are of such diffused intensity 
der localization diffieult. Apnea and feelings of suffoea 
common. Certain foods bring on nausea and vomiting. 


sms, restlessness and muscle twitching are observed and 


ainst medical treatment. These signs are usually com 
y general irritability toward family, siblings and friends. 
moods alternate with periods ot jubilation and euphoria, 
disturbed by stuttering and stammering. Antagonism 


Sion a al 


I home and 1n the school ‘ pe . Tempe! is 


| violent: studies suffer, and the eli ither be ! san 


nuisance, fi] ed with ideas ol his own imme nse impor 


shrinks within himself and renounces the external 


vVriad are the expressions ot th} AYYTeCSSIVeO 


is little wonder tha 


Small wonder also, that 
ane. nts to ascribe dis holic: 
defied even the loosel 
1e. 
iclan, when confronted by 
ifferer is a child, is too often guilty 
by intorming him that his condition 
product of his imagination. Fortunately, some mem 
medical profession are innocent of this charge but there 


too many exceptions. Curiously enough, Live orainary 


nstantaneously exorcises this ailment from the realm 


al 


‘ial and palpable into a twilight world of 
minants the moment he designates it as of 
rin. If he has browsed in the weed-infested 
ring | and pseudo-scientifie psychoanalysis he may be 
tending :, (Edipus and Electra complexes, , fears and 
rd goblins of the mental underworld. | that a 
less as ind more constructive understanding of nervous manifes 
Upol l n children is necessary in order to make proper recom 
nd 1 tions from a therapeutic point of view. Mere designation 
ondition is inadequate; bromides and tonics, while useful, 
ttack causal factors in most cases. We shall attempt to 
ate nervousness, a so-called functional condition, from 


lencing a pathological basis. Throughout our discussion 
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oOo our own psycho social theory 


neurosis. 


LI] 


Nervousness, as distinguished from a physical disease, is 
a ‘‘condition by itself’’. It generally arises from a gradual); 
developed incompatibility with environment and social demands 
which may be of a sexual nature in the adult but seems rarely | 
be hildhood despite Freudian contentions! The world 
he child differs sharply from that of the adult in many resp 
and demands that we utilize more rational assumptions in deal 
childhood maladaptations. In many instances the ¢! 
ions represent a natural response to an abnormal envi 
The adults in such an environment are prone to see abno: 
mality in the child’s responses and exhibit a psychological scot 
to the shortcomings of the environment itself. This is an err 
into which pre-relativity astronomers fell when observing heavenly 
bodies and plotting thei speeds and movements; it rarely occurred 
to them that their own movement introduced some doubt into othe: 
wise objective measurements. A second distinction between ner 
ousness and a physical disease lies in the existence of 


unhygienic social situation or configuration in contradistinction 
to the presence of a toxic organism. We may thus define a fw 


tional state, such as nervousness, as a response to a social setti 
of a certain type which elicits behavior of a distinctly non-n 
type. In differentiating nervous behavior from that occasioned 
by other causes we are not unaware of the role which phys 
conditions play; nor are we willing to exclude the physical fact 
entirely in treating the present problem. Even when the situa 
factor predominates physical symptoms may still contribute 
the development of the syndrome, although it is doubtful if the 
resulting condition is strictly classifiable as neuroticism. A chro 
headache may arise from tumor and initiate neurotic sympto! 
frequent toothache from abcess, or caries will oftentimes lead to 
non-adjustive responses simulating nervousness. Toxic goite! 
hypothyroidism with or without goiter; calcium deficiency 
may be causal factors. Even post-encephalitie tremors of 
upper limbs and epileptiform attacks following encephalitis n 
be mistaken for nervous symptoms if the situational factor 1s 
neglected. These are aspects which require careful analysis 
thoroughgoing study of the nervous child. 





} 
} 


ill now proceed to unfold the fundamental! 


pattern of a 
condition in objective terms. If nervousness Is an overt 
‘ is no valid reason wh t cannot he deseribed in purely 


4 


rms without reference to metaphysical assumptions. 


l, theretore, we must recovnize th nee of a re 
‘ttioloev of every nervous state. The free 


ot normal and ha 


} 
vs 


orm movements 


bstitute 


isummatory 


awit LIDAAMIES 


substitution OT 


4 
a 


nemse 
carried out 


phase in the formation of neuroticism 
ins of relieving tensions set up by the environment, a 
tension will follow if the response remains unheeded and 
purpose. In this manner other substitute measures are 


thus initiating a train of incomplete and unsatisfactory 


8 
3 
: 
: 


Such a condition may be described socially as ‘‘ want 
tion’’. The atypical symptoms serve the purpose of elicit- 
red regard from others. We believe, however, that nullifi- 
ff response usually elicits attention-procuring behavior. 

in interpretation stresses the réle of stimulation (or non 
lation) rather than of some doubtful instinct in the child. 
third factor in the causation of nervousness lies in an 
‘ (which may be inherited, congenital or acquired), or 
ty to meet the demands of an exacting environment. We 
observe this in cases where a mentally retarded or deficient 
s born of superior and ambitious parents who, blind to the 
hortcomings, thrust it firmly and determinedly into com- 


+ 


tions where it continually encounters defeat. The situa 











tion is often complicated by the presence of superior siblings 
are tacitly encouraged to goad the laggard into aggressiven 
When such children (and others who exhibit handicaps in 
sense organs, speech and the like) are forced to make efficien; 
responses to social settings which must always remain strang 
and incomprehensible to them, escape into implicit behavio 
ht or a resort is made to the substitution of unaccepta 
The ‘‘emotional’’ phase of nervousness is nothing m 
a disproportion between the stimulating situation and 
(+). 


Vv 


The necessity for an early recognition of neurotic tende 


n childhood has been pointed out by the writer in a 


paper (5) wherein it was held that the efficient differentiatio: 
neurotic from normal children might well commence in the 
[t would obviously be impractical to make a thorough study ot 
home situation for every child entering school; nor does it app 
ally necessary in view of mass study techniques whic! 

rapidly being developed in the psycho-social field. Thurston 
has demonstrated the applicability of questionnaire methods 
the study of attitudes toward social institutions and peoples, ' 
other investigators have utilized similar approaches since G. St 
ley Hall launched his first studies in child psychology. W 
the inception of an objective and materialistic interpretati 
human personality the questionnaire method underwent a 1 
metamorphosis in the form of scales, rating devices and 

s of behavior. Earlier studies of personality and its 
orders were carried on by Bohannon,(1) by means of a 
composed of symptomatic questions but no definite progress 
made until Woodworth (9) compiled his Psychoneurotic Invent 
in 1919 for the detection of potential neurotics among draft 
men. Modifications of this technique by later investigators 
(14), were used in making studies of the neurotic child wit 
regard to applicability or validity of questions derived from : 
of items intended for adults. This neglect of an important 
sideration in the compilation of an inventory usually resulted 
low reliability coefficients (14) and has caused one investigat 
(18) to state that ‘‘The psychoneurotic inventory loses its use! 
ness below the high school level.’’ The writer has pointed out 
that this pessimistie attitude is justified so long as inventory 
are selected on an ‘‘a priori’’ basis and administered without rig 
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al validation of each item. Our study of the literature 


} 


tes that such has actually been the case in previous studies. 
tails concerning our inventory have already been presented 
ere (3), (5), (2) and will not be repeated here. It suffices 


at the need tor a highly reliable psychoneurotie inventory 
lized after a study of those now in use was made. The 
tion of our instrument involved a careful analysis of avail- 
nical literature on the nervous child. One hundred and 
six items were finally: selected according to rigid standards 
isly determined and the items so derived administered to 
ldren of both sexes ranging in age from 9 to 14 vears and 
es 4 to 9 inclusive in three major Ohio cities. Good dis 
ns with regard to age, grade, intelligence, socio-economie 
ind nationality were secured. 


} 


methods of treating the data were employed for the 
nation of validity; the Upper vs. Lower Third method and 
od of Overlapping Groups. Both of these methods com 
relationship of individual items to the total criterion 
Kighty highly valid items were selected for their differen- 
trength, based upon a maximum overlap of 20% (median 
nge 20% to ) and a median U.L. excess of 200 (range 
300) with 57.5% agreement between the two selective 
This, we felt, justified the time and energy spent in an 
search of authoritative literature on the subject. Relia 
the inventory was computed by the method of 
correlating odd versus even items on each of three un 
eroups of one hundred children. We found the coefficient 
bility for the entire instrument to be +.896 +.007 as com 


th reliability coefficients of +.667, +.369, +.697 obtained 


investigator (14), —.141, —.139, —.196 obtained by com 
the previous inventory with teacher ratings (8), and 

{9 secured in a study utilizing yet another revision of 
orth seale (7). In order to test the reliability of our 
nt more rigidly we administered it, in its revised form, 
hildren of both sexes in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades of a 


‘1T school. This group Was composed ot 274 Jewish and 


Jewish children. Reliability coefficients for each group 
ly and both groups combined were +.864, +.928, and 
.014 respectively (6). We discovered (2) that sex differ 


were absent. Age-grade status showed a slight tendency to 


‘ted by neuroticism in the lower grades but was unaffected 


the sixth orade. Low correlations were obtained for 1.(). 
n’s mental test), Socio-economic status (Sims), mental and 


VLA) UF Miia LIDNANMTES 





Sionifi ences were tound 
mals with reeard to dreams, school] adjus 
nt, physical condition and social adjustm 
that included various sifuati 


" child’s 


u Which I 


. ; } 
nome environment, Scuoo! 
lave peel | 


There may 
syndrome, for one thing, 
itions between the fi 
ma\ result in hig 
interfere wi isti 


W 


r cond 
the inventory 


tend to 
crucial t 


| test of a psvchoneurotic 
to function uniformly when a 


adm! 
the writer availed himself of t 
the Bureau of Juvenile Researe! 


Ch, where ehi 
part of Ohio are referred for psychol 

observation and the Alfred Willson 
‘e-deli 


logical exami 
Children’s Cent 

nquent and problem children are accepted for s 

ision. We were fortunate 


+e) 
«A 


in encountering a 

ses including those in which nervousness was 
e complaint. Many of our cases had been referre 
t of delinquency; but the inventory was administe! 
the case history or our own observations indicat 


\ distinct advantage was secured by reason 





he 
e inventories 
lerable expe 


administered 


MEY 


iAP LID 


3 
$ 
om 
~*~ 
; 
iol 
- 

- 

_ 


‘ tan! “cl | ; i 
in’s Mental test 1.Q. 8: 
Knox ¢ 
mmensurate 
adjustment 
Personality In ‘entory: 


100th nerecentils Re sponses symptomat 
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symptoms, irritability, fear of losing mother; 
‘Ss In syndrome, with school following next in 

known of father’s actions long before mot 
woman with whom father associates 
toward maintenance of home; dissa 
necessary by removal to poorer sect 
finances; seems always to have respond: 


ignored by father since 


red 10 years, 9 months; refe1 
eneral instability and d 
on of property by throwing 
d neighbors 
health undermined by spinal injury 
king on railroad. Gruff, harsh, intensely egotistic 
fessional agitator type; out of sympathy with gover 
or national and feels that anyone in public office 1 
onest and lives off public bounty. Fulminates bluster 
on in s | eafeterias and general administrat 
ly and falls into violent rages upon little prov 
man, he favors those of his offspring who resembl 
every occasion because of being least attra 
to him as a ‘‘wild Indian.’’ When 
his presence, that he didn’t have 
utine and should be chained. Relie 


for maintenance of 


ypical; attempted to define 
and similar difficult words on 


Informed examiner that he had 


nioru: Forty seven positive responses, 


boy in 100th percentile. Physical symptoms predominating with 
self-estimate and school next in order. Related nightmars 


amplified symptoms in characteristic neurotic fashion. Responded 


10 positive symptoms in home situation out of total number of 14 
Addenda: Conferences with boy over three-month period; adjust 
of school situation and alteration in teacher’s attitude; conferences 


father wherein danger of inculcating anti-social attitudes was pointed 


Situation 


and better attitude toward and treatment of boy urged; codperat 
promised 
Personality satisfactions under periodic conference method and 


adjustments led us to re-administer inventory after three months 
score 


25 positive symptoms, placing child in 70th percentile 


2} 


diminution of physical items and improvement in self-regard. Eight 
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in home situation. Boy relates determinat 
home or kill father. Investigation shows 


he wane and continues as a nuclear complex 


Referred to the Bureau of Juvenile Research by father as 


ess and general maladjustment in school and home 


irs, 2 months; extreme verbalizer: rapid trationalizer 


nattentive egvocentri al In 


} 
bosses CO] ‘Oo! Lt voice an 


cooperat 
1 bee 
nerves in head which pained exer 
er’s clippers; ‘‘sinking and sleeping’’ s] 
26 merit badges for achievements in Boy S 
up inventions’’; make 
aeropiane motors 
divoreed twice 
Average intelli 


Nervous P 


* LIGTWUUL,Y 


nn 


3 
a 
> 
; 
2 


-d-Binet 1.Q. 82 
vears; Seguin 14 year 
y Opposites 14 years; 
r 14 vears; Stenquist Mechanical 
Personality Inventory: Forty three positive 
cal Symptoms, irritability, home maladjustmen 


Behavior while under 
Tends to complain and is 
ted against; given various tasks 
transferred t her duties, promising to do better 
ther opportunity to demonstrate abilit) Diminution 
ter six weeks of routine existence , 


against mother and compe 
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COl sideration was Col 


Ss insufheient I 


be in need of psvel 


as demonstra 


ymmmon. 


ne 


ools cannot 
ne ae ' 
ould aid the child to ad: 
is ts : 
iv@ht aid 


, and, by so doing, m 


. . is 
ng disordered lives 
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PATHOLOGICAL STEALING * 
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trom 


[¢ ssed to 


itution in every 


ome ana 


es 2 
small rurai towns 


n a school teacher since Sara 

travels as a salesman and thus has 
reap 

ther an aunt a negro 


a ; . Aa4iCaSA i 
to vo To schoo] whe 
was an only child and 
reared, Sar: 


} 


was old enough 
she w 
which she was 

She had to learn 

two 


few playmates ler p ars. 

entertain herself her If. 1) for one or 
; : at 

, l apparen \ 


| 





able Sublimation Through P. 


ly different from 


features in her history which were marked 
the average or normal child. She got alone well in the 
in high school, and had plenty of friends and a moder 
fe. She had the ordinary diseases of childhood, but 
en otherwise particularly ill. 
Sara came under observation in college. 


} 


mn ot being an entirely hormat phvsical specimen 


was somewhat advanced in maturity. She 
color, nice teeth and was well nourished 


wholesome, and a. seen ins 


well equipped for mi 
had good use 
and a [rie 


our 
TOLLOYV ing statements 
arious tests and judgements: 


lleg (' plus; percentiles 
ement Test 76, Freshman Intell 
ent Test 97, French Placement 
further check Sara was given some personality 
‘r Personality Inventory, the Willought! 
Maturity Seale, and the Pressey X-O Test 
The Bernreuter test did not reveal any 
in her personality. By the scale to measure 

(B1-N) this subject was found to be slight 


] 


n college woman from neurotic tendenc’ 


Weve Pere Ee WE FAITE LLL 


: second percentile with the lower per 
elom from neurotic tendencies. On 
sion’’ seale (B3-1) her percentile was 
ercentiles indicating extroversion. 
ev’? (B2-S) placed her in the forty-second 
\ percentile ot seventy-two on the ‘* Ascend 
ile (B4-D) indicated a decided tendency tov 
The results from the Willoughby Emotional 
ere more indicative of Sara’s personality problem. 
this test placed her in the six percentile group indicating 
was emotionally quite immature. The results from the 
X-O Test showed no decided deviation from 
total scores either for the seale as a whole o1 


The total ‘‘ Affectivitv Score’’ was 221 wl 


ot ot 





ne points. The total **Idiosvnerasy S 


was fiftv-one whicl ;s almost the exact seventy five pere 
The deviation sco the first three tests placed the sub 
fiftv percentile. He 


r score on the fourth test was about 


nt above the seventy-five percentile mark. The part 
vords which were crossed out on tests one and four, howeve} 
indicate some significant personality differences. Test on 
vealed that the subject was about average among a group of 
college students on markings indicating sex and disgust comple) 
but that she had strong suspicion and fear complexes. Test 
rreater than the average tendency to worry with 
phasis upon worries of a melancholic type. 
‘was no indication from observation which it was possil 
that Sara had poor heredity. Her parents came to 
campus and aided in the investigation and codperated in ey 


. 


manner possible. The father appeared to be an ‘‘easy-goir 
man with apparently little force of character. He stood q 
weeping while the mother handled the original interview 
efficiency and apparent courage. He was somewhat emaciated 
had the appearance of one who has lost sleep and worried unti 
the point of definite illness. He had little to say and hesitate 
say even that. 

The mother is a fine appearing woman even though fairl 
and she gives the impression of having greater emotional sta 
than does her husband. She might be described as the ‘‘efficie1 
type’’ characterized as masterful, more or less dominating in att 
tude and having the school teacher air of self possession and 

When asked about how she had reared her daughter, 
mother suggested that possibly she had dominated the gir! 
much and confessed to too great restriction of her activities 
said that she had kept her child right with her ever since baby! 

had not allowed the girl to learn to take care of herself in: 
ons without her mother’s help. 
vas no history of particular maladjustments in Sat 
‘e life except that the mother reported her to hav 
depressed at the time of her menses. Only one occas 
olving pilfering could be unearthed. This episode oc 
when Sara was 12 years old. The following account of it is Sa! 
the story. 
at a neighbor’s house where there were some ch 


hers ire taken from 


Pressey X-O Test 





a dime in 
she could not show 


] } 
a mut the case she 


t she had found the mone) 
wood in t } street and then as 
me of ‘‘looking for money’’ 

She told her mother tl! 


+) 
ild to contess 


; 


child aml 


d 
b= 
: 
2 
* 
: 
2 
3 


nesome, homesick, and mise 


» another girl’s room while 


VT teem OEEE WE 


r, picked it up and wei 
In approximately Sara’s own 
id ‘*T scarcely knew 
‘alize that 1t Was wrong a 
[ had an impulse which I could not 
lipstick to my room I did not know how to 
wher. I went back to the owner’s room and 
I did not know to whom to turn for help. The whole 
seemed foreign, not a part of me nor of my life.”’ 
having taken something, Sara said she was more mise 
ever and for a while she was unable to keep from taki 
she kept on pilfering until Septembe , a period of five 
She kept all the articles which she took a put them in her 


ich was stored in the basement of the dormitory. She 
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made quite a miection during the five days. Lipsticks and 
cases We! aken in considerable numbers even though s|} 
and had never been denied such equipm 
able degree. The se were articles wh ( 
rooms and thus were always ay 
came strongly. 
the last thing on September 18, S 
picture of herself and this picture aided § 
mpulse to steal. She had the impulse right 
down and resist taking things. She found 
impulse to pilter, hecause she could not a 
med to doing when she felt as she did wl 
nes. At home Sara liked to write poetry and songs. W 
she was de pressed she would vO ott by herself to W rite tl 
songs and poetry and thus relieve her depression. She did 
writing especially when she felt as she did when she took 
in college. She always felt this way, lonely and depressed, at 
menstrual periods. After coming to college she had been unabl 
write poet ry or to be alone as she liked. Her roommate and ot! 
interfered. 

In spite of the constant impulse to steal, Sara was able to resist 
until October 16 on which day the impulse became overpowe! 
and she began taking things again. She took many small trinkets 
just as she did during the first period of pilfering. In additio 
she took a pair of gloves exactly like a pair which she owned 
two dollars in money. All of these things she kept and storé 
her trunk. The sixteenth was on Sunday and she kept ta 
things until Thursday, the twentieth-stealing during a perio 
five days as in the previous episode. 

The periodicity and spacing of the outbreaks of p 
seemed significant and inquiry revealed that the menstrual px 
. ach of the two months began on the days which marked 


of the periods of stealing. This relation was alr 


suspected, because Sara had previously pointed out that she al 


trual periods as she did when she took thing 

lar specifie problem could be discovered which 1 
motivating influence back of the misconduct. 
homesick, helpless, and very much depr 

off from her accustomed means of meeting 

ions and the stealing was probably the substitute meat 

she had hit upon in the course of her attempt 


In the course of a careful study of her case, 
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eal that she believed it was the way she felt during her 
al periods plus the strain of being away from her mother 
place that made her take things. She did not want the 


ind did not want to take them, but she could not help it. 


ately after the October period of stealing, the dormitory 
ed and the stolen articles found in Sara’s trunk. She 


much disturbed, as was to be expected, but she expressed 
» remain to fight for escape f1 her difhieulty. 
d was confident that she coul ‘frain from stealing 


help. She was encouraged to retain this belief and con 


It was explained to her that probably her pilfering was 
of outlet for energy whicl could be released in more 
behavior. She was directed to attempt to be adult in 


tude towards separation from her friends, home, and 


and to devote herself as completely as possible to the work 
of her new life in college. 
ise was presented to the college administration as one 
pathological stealing. A recommendation that the girl 
n college was made along with the general affirmation that 
ppropriate conditions she would be able to overcome her 
to steal. The parents were advised to take the girl out of 
for a week to allow campus gossip to diminish. After the 
ipsed Sara was readmitted to school, but placed in another 
y where she could have for a roommate a girl she had 
for a long time before they came to college. Special efforts 
ade to give her companionship and encouragement. The 
and library staff codperated by giving her special instrue 
help. She also came regularly to the advising psycholo 
| she felt she had gotten sufficient grip on herself to get 
thout further advice and aid. To give her an impression 
ct that she was trusted, Sara was given a position of minor 
bi iT} in her dormitory. She had charge of some funds 
iccess To the helonging's ot a counst lor. 
responded to the treatment accorded her in a most grat 
anner. She has made a satisfactory adjustment in college 
years and there is now apparently no trace ot her former 
on left 
‘hief purposes of this article ha already been accom 


but it will be interesting 1 f 
e of pathological stealing. 
ination and interpretation 
as many well known wor! 


ding to Janet’s understanding, 


mlare te teh 


serene? tt er 52: 


‘ em pwere er wet 





from her depressions 
that she suffers marked depressio 
red them since puberty. It 1 


1: 
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followine the stealine 


psychoanalyti 
Workers of thi 
ptomania’”’ 
comments as 
ribe this ea 
rule, specificati 
repressing 
of the patient. 
thines forbidden 
t get awav trom hom 


students when thev first get a 


h of impulses to rebellion which have been ly 


rent towards whom the. 


Hin —T 
yt ree 


pathological stealing, Fri 
‘-commonly representative « 
e child has been unable to attain becauss 


The stealing thus becomes a dis 


the struggle 


the object and ot 
n restrained by her mother, 


aling as an expression of her 
her’s domination. 
rs a theorv for the explanat 


ore 


pplies especially to vounger ¢! 
din this case. Healy regards 
f mental conflict. Characterist 
from mental conflict is directed in the spé 
particular time and thereafter, 
it leads to stealing. Most freq 


In the present cas 


ing 

ling at some 

;s conflict arises again, 

iis conflict arises about matters of sex. 
twa probably highh motivated sexually, but was una 
accustomed manner | 


ib 
in her 
In this condition of confi 


Ve ¢ “pression To her enerey 
hie presence ot other people. ft 


ession she happened to steal once and thus gave 


outiet 
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/ robable Sublimation Through Pathe ogica Sle ing 


Thereafter she tended to steal whenever the conflict in 
orous form again arose. MacDougall’s elaboration of 
theory is probably more fitting. He explains that the 
energy becomes diverted into these undesirable channels 
1 the performance of the act of stealing during sexual 
ent under conditions which do not permit its natural ex 

and when the sexual energy is still more or less undi 
n general. When the sexual impulse is e diverted to 
Viti of stealing, it ma \ tend to follow that sam ourse 
er awakened later. One probable reason energy 
rted along the course of stealine rather than along some 
holesome line of activity is that the stealing has s ne of the 
notional values as the sex impulses themselves. If this is 
anation of the difficult, in 


ith MeDougall°® as an ex 
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SOME SELECTED EXPERIMENTS IN EXTRA-SENSORY 
PERCEPTION 
By J. B. RHINE 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


XTRA-SENSORY perception, under the headings of ‘‘telep; 
thy’’ and ‘‘clairvoyance’’,’ is not new to science, nor to it 
psychological branch. Many psychologists have given activ 


attention to it,? and some have contributed to the evidence for its 
occurrence. Among the latter are Bechterew,? Brugmanns‘ 
Coover,® Estabrooks,® and Janet.’ Of these, Coover apparently 
did not recognize his own contributions at the time, but several 
critics have since agreed that his results are positive, while Janet 
has simply remained silent regarding his findings, allowing others 
to interpret them. The Danish psychologist, Lehmann, who, wit 
Hansen, offered the only serious criticism of the early telepathi: 
studies, later came himself to be convinced of its actual occur 


rence.” 

The most extensive study of telepathy and clairvoyance yet 
made was begun at Duke University in 1930. The first two years 
of experimentation were described in a brief report entitl 
‘*Eixtra-Sensory Perception of the Clairvoyant Type’’,’® and 
first three years were covered by a monograph, ‘‘ Extra-Sensor 
Perception’’, published in 1934." Five years have now gone int 
the work and much remains to be reported. Only one other report 


1 Telepathy is the perception of another’s mental state by other than the 
sensory means; and clairvoyance, perception of objects without sensory action 
sensory perception’’ includes both. 

2For a fuller review see Chap. 2, Extra-Sensory Perception, Bruce Hum} 
Boston, 1934. 

8 Bechterew, W. Zeitschrift f. Psycho-Therapie, 8:pp. 280-304, 1924 

omp. Rend. Off. du Premier Cong. Internat’l] des Recherches Psychiques 
396-408 
nP. R. Stanford, 1917, p. 640. 
ty Psych. Res. Bul. V., p. 28, 1927. 
elected instances and references see Richet, Thirty Years of Psychic Re 
922, and p. 125 of History of Psychology as Autobiography, Vol. I, | 
, Clark, 1930 
» writing the above a report by Dr. Hans Bender of Bonn, entit! 
aussersinnlichen Wahrnehmug,’’ has appeared in Ztschft. f. Psy 
130. This report covers experiments made in clairvoyant per 
rable conclusions, along with some psychological study of t 
Psychol., Vol. XXIX, No. 2, 1934, pp. 151-171 
Perception, B.S.P.R., 1934, p. 169. Bruce Humphries, Bost 
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eared; this one gives the results obtained with a special 
a professional medium." 

reports mentioned submit the results of well over 100,000 
ade in clairvoyant card-calling and in telepathic thought- 
ssion. The experiments in which the better conditions 
d seem to allow no other interpretation of the results, and 
to demonstrate an extra-sensory mode of perception. The 
al treatment of the data has been a standard procedure. 
‘e is offered not only of telepathic and clairvoyant percep- 
it of the natural character of these capacities. That they 
me relationship to certain known functions is clearly shown 
study, and a close interrelationship between the two, 

and clairvoyance, is indicated, if not established. 


purpose of this article is to give a brief account of some 
ted experiments in which both good conditions prevailed and 
scores resulted, along with a full account of conditions main 
, and a report of controls and safeguards used. The selee- 
made are chosen to meet the various possible questions or 
itive hypotheses that we have to consider in this work. 
fall under the following headings: For the clairvoyance 
the question of sensory cues on the cards used, or of poor 
for the telepathy work, the question of similar habits 
der of selection made by the agent and the percipient in 
and calling the symbols used. And, finally, for both 
vant and telepathic perception tests, the question of 
chance alone can explain the results obtained. 
part of the work reported here has been included in earlier 
but in nothing like the present detail. While these results 
cted from our present stock of several hundred thousand 


they are taken fairly, including all the consecutive runs 


inder the conditions stated. A given block of data is taken 


} ° S . ? 
thout anv omission of results in the series. 


GENERAL METHOD 


tests for clairvoyance were all made with c: 
‘ES P Cards’’. These were used in pact 
eck containing five each of five simple 
(star, plus, waves, rectangle, and 
vere cut from white heavy cardboard which was opaque to 
om a 100-watt light bulb. The figures e stamped in 


ter and Personality, Duke Pre 





fountain } ink with rubber stamps 
warpin ! ther tactual stimull. 
telepathy, the same symbols were used, 


} 


bility of clairvoyance, the mental images of 
ised without any objective representation unt 
he record was made. This made the test on 


th *‘mind-to-mind’”’ transference alone pos 
vere seored by runs ot 2d, purely for conven 


wever, treated and evaluated in totals for th 
ld be treated by 25s if it were prefer: 


COll éj 
cores per 25 heing com) 
rom a control SeT1es, 


pansion of N(1/5 


deal with, even 
lit 


and the probabilit: 
curve of distribution 
o closely that we may use the normal proba 
il tables to compute the ‘‘anti-chance value’’ of the 
] 


rong heen 11 S¢ 


mié thod ot evaluat on used here has 


same way. (‘oover and Kistabrooks, ment 


} 


yroximately the same treatment, and a numb 
have done so. Authorities like Prof. 


have approved it and have passed favorably on our 
method in this work. 
f a series of runs are totaled, and the mean ¢! 


rn) 
| ne seores oO! 


expectation for that number of trials found by taking 1/5 of 


in the series. This mean value (np) for 


total trials made 
trials (12 runs of 25) would be 60. Let us suppose the total 


is 90 (an average of 7.5 hits per 25). Then there is a posit 
deviation from the mean (np) of 30. This is then measured 
means of the probable error, which is found by taking .6744) 


Vn pq, which here would be .67449\ 3001/5 4/5 + 4.7. 
ratio D/p.e. (1.e., the ratio of deviation to probable error) gives 
a value that I have been calling X, which can be converted int 
a fraction of probability P by means of Normal Probability bh 


") 


In the illustration given we would have X a 


{ 


tegral Tables. 
6.4. which would give a P of about 1/50,000; that is, the odds 
The only critic who has assailed our basic mathematics proposed using tl 
» method for this comparison. He was good enough to apply the method |} 
sults of 200 runs of Pearce’s work, and found that the method ; 


ré 
because of the iarge deviations 


And since the theoretical mean, median and mode are the same, the 


the absence of skewness are clearly met. 
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limited range 
It is clear that onlv bv thus st; 
compare results suecesstully ‘riods and 
‘ ' | il 


; 
piore undaer a | 1 
; rela 


»and q running through al \ 4 
by means of established for “ariation would 
ng and helpful in some way 
cannot, of course, be quan 
the work up to the } 


7 
5s aliwayvs 


a a 
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erore tne i] ect, 


his hand, removine ach re Lit 1 
e on the table atter called it. No one 
the ecards until the 


bit 
ity tor anvone to 


‘ue 


the run. 


he orde) 
iem for sensory « Is we 
on of each run of 25. 
1650 trials consisting of 
v ecards, the average per 25 trials wa 
the mean value and the X value is very high,: 


against this being due to chance would requir 
recalled that an X value of 4 is t 


the first 


e usual 


runs with the 


vits. It will be 
if significance. In these seores 
as good as the third. 
» Ory 


rT) 


cS were 
results may be grouped as scores in hits pe 

(It will be seen that wh 
vere used for a first run only, 23 were used for the second, 
8 for the third. This was due to interruption of the experi 
Ist runs: 4, 8, 10, 7, 12, 11, 12, 1o, 8, s 
7. 2nd runs: 6, &, 9, 8, 


, es, 694 9, @ 


| 3rd runs as follows: 


( 
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5, 10, 12, 14, 11, 9, 13, 8, 15, 6, 9, 15. 3rd runs: 8, 14, 10, 8, 12, 7, 5 
11, 8, 10, 6, 12, 10, 8, 8, 10, 10, 8. 

The Ist runs average 9.4 hits per 25, and the 2nd, 9.8, and th 
third, 9.2 per 25. Kach group even taken alone is highly signif. 
cant in its deviations. The ratios D/p.e., or X values, are resp 
tively, 16.3, 17.2, and 13.1. 

Any one still skeptical about this mathematical procedure may 
get a ‘‘commonsense’’ picture of the results by observing 
whereas in a chance distribution the scores ought to be distributed 
so as to give an average closely approximating 5, in these results 
we have 9.5; and whereas the mode in the normal case would be 
in this there is a bi-modal distribution, the principal mode being &, 
and the second 12. And the median here is 9 instead of 5. Of t! 
total of 66 runs, only 2 are below the expected mean and 62 ar 
above it. 

This New Card Series is submitted as evidence against 
hypothesis that our results may be due to poor shuffling of th: 
eards, leaving an order that may be already known to the perci 
pient. It matters not how the cards were shuffled, since in the 25 
first-run group, the order was entirely unknown to the subject. He 
had never seen any of the 25 packs before. 

Incidentally, this New Card Series answers the question of 
whether possible sensory cues could have been given by slight 
markings on the backs « dges of the ecards. It would requir 
experience with .hem to learn these. 


THE D. T. SERIES 


This D. T. (or ‘‘down through’’) series consists of 1,625 trials, 
or 65 runs, made with subject HP (myself again the observer 
under the following conditions: The pack of cards would be 
shuffled, frequently by the subject himself under the surveillance 
of the observer (myself again in this series). The shuffling 
HP was really profuse," since he felt that he got some adi 
tage from contact with the cards. He habitually did not loo! 
the taces, and could not possibly have ‘‘stacked’’ (1.é., arrang 
the order of) a pack with the observer watching. The obser 
always cut the pack and it was left lying on the table whil 
calls were made. About a dozen different packs were used in t 
series; sometimes they were new to the subject and somtu 
+4] 


ard is displaced in the pack by the shuffling, and 
‘re is no way by which the shuffling error can ap 
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isly used packs were provided. When detectable markings 
red on the cards they were discarded. 

peculiar feature of D. T. work is the fact that the pack was 
iched until after the 25 ealls were made. After they were 
ide and recorded the eall-record was checked against the order 
eards in the pack. 

last five calls in the run, representing the bottom of the 
is it lay, were the best. The hits were next best for the 
five at the top, and lowest for the central 15 cards of the 
as they have been for several other subjects—though there 
striking exception. 

[he 1,625 trials gave a total score * of 482, which has a positive 
on of 157+10.09. This gives a critical ratio (X) of 14 and 
LO". 

These D. T. data add weight against the hypotheses of sensory 
emory, and bad shuffling. But they are offered here as 

upon physical hypotheses involving hyperaesthesia and 
radiation, on which other data too will bear. In a word, 

fer difficulty to a wave hypothesis, since waves from 25 

na pack must give only splotchy confusion. 


CAMPUS DISTANCE SERIES IN CLAIRVOYANCE 


this series are reported all the tests given subject HP with 
ds in one building on the campus and himself in another. 
es is complete for these conditions. In it there are four 

s and two conditions of distance. Dr. J. G. Pratt, then a 
assistant in psychology, was the principal observer 


hout the series. 


} 


ybserver and subject synchronized their watches, and 

to work at a stated time and distance. At the specified 

observer would take the top card from a shuffled pack of 

ards in the room agreed on and lay it face down on a book 

iter of the table without looking at its face. Thirty 

ds later the subject in his cubicle in the Duke Library would 

a call for the card. At the end of the minute, the observer 

emove the card and take the next one. The cards as 

d would be kept in order for later recording. Two runs 
made per day. 


( 
} 
4 


,C, and D were made with the observer in the Phvsies 


who may wish to work 


ecutive order 
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e subject in the Library. The distance was 
was tarther away w 


th, 


vroup B, the observer 
290 vards. The bject was In 


in A, C, and D. 


included for comparison. 
oom, with Dr. Pratt as ob 


Sy and Ith } 


ho © | 


It was taken vy 
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: ll.« 
especially eood, 


Tests 


aistance 


records were 
‘fore subiect 
nt with 

uftled 


Fe 
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HnKNOW 
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may be represented in ave 


’ 
ance ot the dev tions 


, I All sensory enues excluded by the conditions, wit! tnt 
shuffling checked satisfactorily, and with the chance hypothesis s 





choosing 
s to avoid falline into ha 
her first i lave and then 


percipient would eall out 

he symbol chosen and check it 
sed in avoiding follow! 

ordet S1 stematically. 


to her success in avoiding cha 
followed by the percipient. These 
consecutive records of the agent. 


series, one of which is reported 
Series) have vi ‘Ided for 650 tf 
>. This is the mean itself. 

u ly avoiding reé peati 
rder of selection. <A 
O days eave only 3.9 
question of similarity habi ' choice. may 


Vv cross-checking the agent’s record with the 
the dav preceding or follow! 





to match. A ecross-check was made « 
eiven below and it yielded an avera 


Habitual similarity of order of choices bi 


ipient ean, I think, be said to | 
od. Moreove r, in the 


ve QO] 
lave veen sat 
series CTOSS checked 

runs were made daily and the 


=O The que =1 


CTOSS-CheeC 


ion of daily routines or patterns of 


s an extreme test of ‘‘patterning’’ or order-hal 


pereipient’s records against themselves in co 
The percipient might have a pattern of order \ 
if oincident with 
he d 


ive Goes 


a similar one supposed for the 
not have such a pattern, the question of s 
r-habits 1s ruled out. Such a check made on 12 
percipient’s records given below, taken consecutively from a 
chosen at random, and on the 8 records of the Junaluska r¢ 
vields an average of coincidences of 4.6 between runs, as ag 
al expected 5. 


a) 


In this series Miss (¢ bwnbey was solely resnonsible for th 
record. In others she was not, as in the Junaluska Series b 

such short series with GZ" as subject the averag 
is 11.0 and the X value is 7.5. In another, X = 4.2. In bot 
recorder was present with the subject. The 


yurpose in present 
this series’ is, 


I 
t 


however, not primarily 


telepathy as such, but to bear on the relation of distance ti 
ing 


0 otter evide 


rate in considering the wave hypothesis of extra-ser 
perception. The rate 


wave theory and th 


does not fall off with distance as bot! 
hyperaesthesia hypothesis would req 
The succeeding series satisfies the point of independent recor 

In presenting the data of this O-Z series, I will give first tl 
consecutive runs from which the check on the percipients’ 
was made. 


} 
ct 


These were made in one sitting, with three condit 
‘low. And below these results will be given all th 
riven GZ by the observer under these conditio1 


two rooms away) during the summer of 1933, and 





all ot the tests 


room. 


ores are 1 the heir significance is obvious with 
iputation. The 12 runs given above yielded the follow 
in order, 14, 16, 17, 21, 19, 19, 19, 13, 15, 16, 17, 23. In 


runs of the 950 trials there was a perfect score of 25 


on sense’’ tells us that this means something beyond 
even if one may not understand the mathematical 


on used. 


THI! JUNALUSKA SERIES 


s series MF'T was percipient, with Miss Ownbey again as 
bserver and agent. The tests were made with synchronized 
corrected from Western Union time. The distance was 
250 miles, MFT being at Lake Junaluska, N. C., and the 
at Durham. One run was made daily, at first at the rate 

all per five minutes and later at the rate of one every 
Reports were to be sent to me by agent and percipient 
liately. As it happened the first three days’ report was 
| to the observer instead of to me, but she had already given 
records, and brought the perecipient’s report direct from 
office (and it was in the familiar handwriting of the per 
The records of the next five days were sent tome. The 
for these eight runs was 10.1, and gave an X value of 


; 


ch is, of course, very highly significant. 
ance’’ is excluded as an explanation. Similarity of pref- 
or order patterns as a possible factor is shown to be lack 
The data meet all counter-hypotheses quite satisfactorily, I 
| that have ever been raised, except that of possible de 
collusion. Those not knowing the assistant and subject 
the very pressure of doubt evoked by such unu ual phe 
lise a question as to this. There never is, however, in 


eare] 


} 
Ay 


an absolute answer to this question. The relative 


ces that ean be had are briefly the following: As already 


‘ observer was a Graduate Assistant in Psychology with 


test reflection cast on her honesty ‘ing the four years 


nown her. In one who is seeking a psychological training 
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ve do not expect to find the motivation necess; 
, A 
lacking. First, when MFT was test 
agent-observer, just before the dist 
in average ot only 7./ hits per 25 trials. At 

pect to do better with distance. Second, s 

his series, we have most urgently y 
| experiments, in some of wh 
and have tailed to get them. 


telepathy tests that were statistically significant ; 
made under good conditions, more than a dozen differen 


war 


have been used and nine different subjects. There wer 


7 
tas . 


different individuals involved, and in addition a numb 


servers. The collusion theory would not be seriously appli 


all these by many critics. In fact, it has been raised only by 
I are close to the subject ot fr; 


ee ily 


wt. 


— 
In psvyenie research 


mediumistic phi nome 


ypotheses (and the criticisms) of ‘‘inadequate shufflir 
of cards have been met by the New Card Series. That of 
sible sensory cues’’ on the cards was likewise excluded by 
series, as well as by the D. T. (‘‘calling down through the p 
Series, and the Campus Distance Series. In telepathy, the 
tion of natural habitual similarity of patterns in agent’s and 
cipient’s choices is answered by proper checks on the point 
question. Hyperaesthesia, involuntary whispering, and the 
are excluded by the Distance Series. ‘‘Chance’’ as an explanat 
is well ruled out by the tremendously significant deviations, and 
the odds against chance to which they correspond. These 
the criticisms thus far raised against the work, except tha 
possible collusion. It is clear that this must involve myseli 
well as many others, since in one of the experiments I was 


+ 


position to check this point (Campus Distance Series, Group D 
It is freely granted that for the extreme skeptic this may right 
be regarded as the weakest point. All scientific work suffers all 
in this respect at some point in its development. 

If we are correct in thinking that these results under the 
ditions stated indicate an extra-sensory mode of perception 
is, perception without the recognized sensory processes being 
essentially involved—no one will dispute their tremendous impo! 
tance for the general science of mental life. I need not her 
indulge in speculation as to the bearing it would have. Som 


y 
0) 


4 + 
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is suggestions appear in the monograph referred to above.*° 

are sound, they open up such large possibilities for the 
mind and its place in nature that we need to go all the 
owly to determine the evidential grounds upon which they 


GENERAL NOTE 


; paper was written over eighteen months ago. During this 
ome pertinent events have occurred that should be referred 
nder,’ Tyrrell,” and Neureiter* have published confirma- 
ports, and seven other confirmatory papers are in manu- 
form. Cox * failed to confirm and a second non-confirmatory 
in the manuscript stage. A monograph reporting the 
three years’ work at the Duke Parapsychological Lab- 
y is in manuscript. Certain mathematical criticisms of the 
work have been advanced by Willoughby® and met by 
The critics of Coover’s statistics mentioned above are 
S. Schiller,’ Robert Thouless,* Hornell Hart,’ and myself.’° 
s no reply from Coover. 
more criticism has been met: It has been insisted—by 


Sensory Perception 
some readers may wish to repeat these experiments it should be emphasized 
ertain psychological conditions apparently necessary for most subjects 
ssfui work in extra-sensory perception. To obtain these conditions a cer 
phere’’ is required for the laboratory. Suggestions on this point are given 
ndix to Chapter 15, Eztra-Sensory Perception (see above). The English 
er and Faber, London) has a special duscussion of it. Instructions and 
r investigation will be furnished to qualified investigators if they address 
Parapsychological Laboratory, College Station, Durham, N. C 
ler, Hans, Zum Problem der Aussersinnlichen Wahrnehmung, Leipzig, 1936. 
N. M., ‘‘Some Experiments in Undifferentiated Extra-Sensory Per 
irnal of the A. 8S. P. R., pp. 52-71, Vol. XXIX, April, 1935; also, Tyrrell, 
‘Further Research in Extra-Sensory Perception’’, Proceedings of the A. 8 
1936, Vol. XLIV 
r, Ferdinand, Wissen um fremdes Wissen, Gotha, 19 
‘‘An Experiment on Extra-Sensory Perception’’, Journal of Experi 
y, pp. 429-437, August, 1936 
t. R., ‘*A Critique of Rhine’s ‘ 
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some who have not themselves worked with the ESP ecard pa 
that we could cuard against the ‘‘shuffling error’’ (whateve; 
may be) only by using a shuffling machine. After having 
invented for the purpose by Mr. O. K. Merritt, we find that res 
do not decline with its use. A test recently viven by the writer 
to Mrs. M., a remarkable subject discovered by Dr. Pratt, worki 
with Dr. Gardner Murphy, yielded in 300 trials an average 
7.6 hits per 25, which is very significant (X = 6.6). The mechani 
shuffler was used for all packs, and the method of the test 
that of ‘‘sereened touch matching’? (STM). The subject, 
touching one of five target cards lying face upward on the ta 
indicated which symbol she thought was on the top eard ii 
pack held face down in the observer’s hand. The latter ther 
this card opposite the key card touched. This matching went 
through the pack before checking was done. The screen preve 
the subject’s vision of the pack of ecards but allowed her point 
to be seen. A forthcoming report by Dr. Pratt will giv 


+ 


details. The mechanical shuffer was no barrier to success 


scoring. 





LITERATURE AS ADJUSTMENT * 
By F. W. KAUFMANN 
OBERLIN COLLEGI 
AND 


W. 8S. TAYLOR 
SMITH COLLEGI 


OMANTICISTS have sought to explain literature mystically, 
the product of genius. Freudians have thought of litera 
re as regressive or substitute reaction. ‘‘True-to-life’’, 

tics have conceived literature as artistic imitation of 
Many teachers of literature have remarked its value as 
ne outlet for the author and vicarious experience tor the 
‘Too few psychologists seem to have considered literature 
ological adjustment (which is more than passive) ; adjust 
the writer and of the reader to their environment. This 
on of literature is implied in Putfer’s Psychology of 
n Pfister’s suggestion that artistic creation counteracts 


; 


ersion’’ and makes for socialization and solution of con 
ind in Stekel’s view of poe ic composition as a process ot 
lysis. Further, Langfeld’s ‘‘Conflict and Adjustment in 
n Problems of Personality) applies the conception of ad 

to art in general. Literature, as distinguished from 
erudite, technical, or ephemeral writing, is a form of art. 
nceived, literature relates directly to life and its problems. 
all of these problems are ‘‘serious’’. Life normally de 


play, beauty, and moral inspiration. Some literature satis 
marily the urge to play. This it does by playfully turning 


bout, setting them in novel perspectives, and showing their 
rather than basic relations. Other literature contributes 
beauty, or moral inspiration, or both. But life also in- 

the more serious problems, and much literature deals with 
All literature, from the present point of view, deals with 
, playful, esthetic, moral, social, as authors have been able 

ind treat them. 

know that individuals with maladjustments often fantasy. 


} 
eR 


W. Kaufmann’s source-material for this paper is elaborated in his artic] 
stische Tendenz in Grabbes Dramen’’, Smith College Studies in Mod. Lang., 
No. 4, 1-47; ‘‘The Value of Heidegger’s Analysis of Existence for Literary 
Mod. Lang. Notes, 1933, 48:487-491; ‘‘Schillers Jungfrau von Orleans; 
Struktur des Dramas’’, German Quar 1934, 7:1-8; ‘‘ Kleist und 


nanic Rev., 1934, 9:1-8 
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Fantasy, however, in the sense of ‘‘regressive or substitute 
tion’’, is neither literature nor adjustment. Purely playt 
beautiful fancy, if it satisfies the desire for play or tor beaut 
closer to constructive thinking than to fantasy; and strong mot 
tion and good intelligence may force fantasy as such to oute; 
itself to become constructive thinking. Constructive thinking 


adjustmental. 


carpet develops, through thinking, into the airplane 
boy playing doctor may become a real doctor. A small girl, ince: 
at the killing of her father’s lambs by a stray dog, often imagined 
telling the dog its wickedness so effectively that it would go home 
day she came upon the dog again threatening the flock. Automat 
she placed herself beween the dog and his quarry, and spoke so se 
that the dog, though larger than she and bloodthirsty, did go hom 
young soldier, disgusted by the foul and personal language of on 
barracks-mates, brooded over it until one day he expressed to th 
man his exact opinion of that man’s language and attitude; wit 
result that the man saw the light, and offended no more 
Professor A and his research assistant, a young woman, removed f: 
a small college to similar positions at a large university in another 
Professor B left the same college to take a position at another univer 


Shortly aft rg in his new work. B became incensed 


learning that many of his former colleagues believed that A, 
with the young woman, had ‘‘had ‘vave’’. B knew well the per 
and the families concerned, and he knew that the story was fals 
‘seethed’’ every time he thought about the thing; and he imagined 
telling his former colleagues, in faculty meeting, how small they 
to interpret thus an associate’s promotion. This went on until he 
that he had worked out a little address which set forth plainly th 
about the slandered persons and which ended with. the words: ‘*G 
men, this whole story is merely the smallest bunk!’’ At this point 
thinking, B noticed that his anger had disappeared; apparently 
he had come to understand the situation clearly, and had devel 


potential means of settling it 


Adjustmental thought, when written out as art and found s 
fying by others, is literature. 

From the point of view of abnormal psychology and socia! 
chology, the literary works which effect personality adjust 
are especially interesting. According to Schauffler’s The P 
Cure (p. xix): ‘‘Charles Kingsley went, on invitation, to pr 
His host (after the sermon) rushed to the pulpit, coarsely re} 
ated everything Kingsley had said, and branded him with vai 
impolite epithets. . . . As Kingsley went home, a line of 
began to take form in his mind; then another and another. Be! 
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t, his most famous poem, ‘The Three Fishers’, was born; 
ngsley was surprised to find that his fury had vanished.”’ 
d, in the essay mentioned, cites St. John Ervine’s The Mag 

Lover as the author’s resolution of conflict between 
religious bigotry and mature liberalism. Edna St. Vin 


lay *s concern for world peace has occasioned recently her 
h for the Race of Man’”’ (in Wine from These Grapes). 
number of instances, the writer is born of a pedantic father 


maginative mother; and is exposed according | to two 
ng torees, one oppressive and on expansive, setting a 
which becomes most acute in choosing studies and enter 
na profession. In such cases, artistic creation may be the 
| of freedom in the aesthetic realm, as a tentative or pre 
tep to more complete freedom. Some writers are born 
litically oppressed environment, as under the autocracy 
ighteenth Century (Lessing, Schiller), or under the Met 
reaction in the early Nineteenth Century (Grillparzer) ; or 
eriod of economic injustice, such as the beginning of the 
al age (Zola, G. Hauptmann and other Naturalists). 
inst such difficulties, the writer may work out an adjust 
rough the following stages: 
The difficulties are felt as an intolerable burden, a fate, 
‘+h there is no escape. Thus, fate, despair, and death are 
the early works of many authors; Kleist, Grabbe, Grill 
Hebbel, G. Hauptmann, and Schnitzler, for example. For 
ison, the authenticity of Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus 
not be questioned merely on account of the cruelty of its 


The writer revolts against the situation in strong aceusa 
rainst God, fate, the preceding generation, or the political 
ialorder. Schiller’s Rauber, Goethe’s Prometheus, and the 
theme of the father-son conflict in modern German litera 
emplify this type. 
He undertakes to show that the forces against which he 
are doomed to failure and catastrophe; and he points to a 
le moral order in which, for example, the mother of an 
mate child would not be ostracized and tempted to kill her 
Goethe, Hebbel, G. Hauptmann), or in which the worker 
| find more justice (G. Hauptmann)—a moral order in which 
relations would follow ideal forms. This moral order ap- 
as the author’s postulate, either implicitly, in arousing in his 
‘ea reaction against the deeds or the fate of the hero in the 
or novel (Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Schiller’s Queen Eliza 
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beth in Maria Stuart); or explicitly, in evoking sympathy with t 
worth of the hero (Hamlet, Goethe’s Iphigenie, Schiller’s Johan 
in Jungfrau von Orleans). 

(4) Finally, the writer comes to understand the evolutior 
process ol society. He recognizes the stabilizing function or n 
inertia, and the heroie function of individual sacrifice to break ¢} 
inertia to bring about a new order; or he recognizes the rhyth 
unrest and expansion against conservatism in all life. Schiller 
his last drama, Wilhelm Tell, lets the masses participate 
fight for political and moral freedom. Hebbel’s lieroes die for 
moral advancement of the world: and his last dramas recog 
tradition as a living force. 

A number of German dramatists of the Eighteenth and 
teenth Centuries have developed through stages 1 or 2, 3 a 
(for example, Goethe, Schiller, Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel); s 
that their total work appears as the achievement, philosophica 
of Weltanschauung, and psychologically, of adjustment. 

The development of Hebbel’s work illustrates this adjustm 
process. As a North German Hebbel attempted to combine sol 
realism, rationalism and will power with an intense but concea 
inner life. This tension was increased by the different attitudes 
the parents towards the physically weak and unpractical bo 
Poverty and unhappy experiences had exasperated the father wl! 
expected his son to become a support of the family. It was t 
mother’s sympathy which allowed Hebbel to attend the 
school and to nourish his imagination with reading. 

From this proletarian atmosphere and from various hum 
ing experiences, Hebbel found escape in poems in which he prais 
the classical ideals of freedom, friendship and humanity 
Under the pressure of his actual experience, however, hope 1 
gradual realization of these ideals gave way to the fatalism of 
early prose and his first dramas. (2) Yet this passivity adjusted 
only one side of his nature; his inner self revolted against an att 
tude which deprives life of its meaning and direction. Hebb 
consequent revolt against God and fate was expressed in Hol 
fernes’ self-deification and contempt for all ideal values (Juditi 
and in Golo’s challenge of God’s justice by leaving to him 
decision between his death in a suicidal undertaking and the | 
suance of his sinful passion (Genoveva). This revolt evid 
the author’s search for a reason for his existence. 

(3) He then examined his environment and understood n 
clearly the causes of his fatalism. Personal experiences in 


r 
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mate relation with Elise Lensing, and emancipation tenden 
mong contemporary youth, convinced him that the main 
for his pessimism was the narrowness of bourgeois morality. 


dingly, in his tragedy Maria Magdalene, he attacked this 


ard morality as the outgrowth of a passing autocratic period 
did not respect personal values. In the tragedy, he made the 
d morality responsible for the suicide of a worthy character 


did not comply with it. Thereby he implicitly postulated a 


moral order in which this tragic outcome would have been 
d—and in which the mother of his own natural children 
not be repudiated. 

Finally, Hebbel reconciled himself to the fate of the valu 
ndividual whose sacrifice he now saw as a means to a new 

Herodes und Mariamne). Under the impressions of the 
tion of 1848 and the comforts of home life, his one-sided econ- 
ition of traditional morality vielded to fair evaluation of the 


tional order and of the newly arising order, in which he 


ited to each a relative value and, with regard to future evolu- 
relative disvalue (A ane S Be rnauer, Crude S und Sen Rina). 
; Hebbel worked through his youthful pessimism to find life 
e from tragedy yet livable. 
cordance with Langfeld’s view (p. 382), ‘‘by giving to the 
the solution of his problems’’ the author ‘‘presents a situa 
which his fellow-men may find a similar adjustment and 


me more capable because of the better integration of their own 


\y 


r) 


I 


(Cf. also Shearer, ‘‘Dewey’s Aesthetic Theory’’, Jour. 
1935, 32:617-627, 650-664.) This does not mean that a 
of literature expresses solely the author’s peculiar, individual 
ts, or that it adjusts only himself. The author has problems, 
ym personal limitation or psychopathology, but from power 
eive problems which demand solution. He may even work 
onally, personally detached. 
especial reason why the author’s literary resolution of con 
ay help his readers appears in a recent study by Erickson. 
nvestigator treated a neurosis successfully by the following 
d: First he induced hypnotically an artificial neurosis 
ymbolized the real neurosis; then he applied psychoanalytic 
ation to the artificial neurosis; whereupon the real neurosis 


ippeared together with the artificial neurosis! Erickson sug 


that the induced neurosis had become identified with the 
] 


ial neurosis and that their affective reactions fused, probably 


ause of similar or identical “‘deep affects’’ which established 
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‘some dynamic relationship between the two neuroses’’ ( Brit 
Med. Psychol., 1935, 15: Part 1, 34-50). Poetry, drama, and ot} 
forms of literature seem often to arouse ‘‘deep affects’’; so { 
Erickson’s study casts new light upon Aristotelian 
a means to adjustment. 

In fine, the author’s reaction to his problem is not ‘‘regres 


‘ 


‘catharsis”’ 


sive’’, evasive, or delusory; in proportion to his maturity, 
reaction is constructive and adjustmental. 





REVIEWS 


yYCHOLOGY. Freeman Ellis. Henry Holt and Company, New 
rk, 491+-x11, 1936 

purpose of this book is to understand ‘‘some of the mor 

stic aspects of our society and of the changes which it is under- 

[he major portion is devoted to a psychological evaluation of 

types of economic relationships which govern the psychology 

The author stresses the ‘‘cultural determinants of be 

fluctuate interminably, though slowly, as against the 

factors which are relatively stable’’. He believes that ‘‘the 

tion for the social psychologist is not to what few instincts 

be reduced, but rather, given the malleability of these 

hat is the psychological and social mechanism which 

r the great diversity of behavior in which they may be com- 

The methods by which the author investigates the nature of 

us behavior stereotypes is to compare them with those of more 

ial groups. If a stereotpye is found in all primitive as well 

d societies he considers it to be a ‘‘fundamental human trait”’ 

not found in all primitive societies, the author concludes that 

t of the cultural factors of the society in which it is found 

k is divided into three parts—lI. The individual basis of social 

na; II. Individual and cultural determination of values; and III 


hology of some fundamental social values. There are twenty-two 


Part I, the author points out the fallacy in the old group-mind 
and then (in chapters 3 and 4) presents his own interpretation 
proper basis for individual psychological study. The latter is un- 
ing and probably the weakest part of the book. The author 
that psychology is a study of the ‘‘experiences and behavior of 
ms’’. What is meant by ‘‘experience’’ is not made clear. He 
mns the materialistic monism of Hobbs, the idealistic monism of 
ley, and the psycho-physical dualism of Leibnitz. (It is doubtful if 
bs should be classified as a materialistic monist or Leibnitz as a 
physical dualist.) This apparently leaves but one acceptable view 
that of neutral monism. (In fact, the author suggests in earlier 
that this will be the view defended by saying that the data of the 
‘ist is only his own conscious experience.) But the author then 
the ‘law of psycho-physical parallelism’’ and thereby establishes 
definitely as an experience-physical dualist. He states that ‘‘for 
experience there is a correlated bodily activity’’. The experience 
me sort of an ‘‘emergent’’ from the bodily activity which is ‘‘pe- 
larly different in quality’’. The author does not define his term 
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so this reviewer concludes that it is not essentially d 
of the old psycho-physical dualists. Freemar 
from the mystical dualism, wl 


objective materialism which he accepts only with 1 


s own verbage, his apperceptive mass still contair 


transition stage 


should not allow this discussion to aff 
the book. In fact, the author himself 
next discusses 


tnese Two chapters He 
the 


of the normal’’ and establishes 
due to ‘‘the formulae of 


4 


universe 
-called native traits are 
and popular thought’’ which surround us from chi 
are often ineonsistent with our normal natures, wi 
rationalize, ete. Thus many inferior adjustment 
socially fostered. Our conventional attitudes 

te. are inconsistent with normality and 
al anni 


ligion, et 
velopment of personality perversions, social 


prom 
general unhappiness 
In Part Il, the author first considers the creation 
that they are not alike in all societie 
‘“*‘The same essential 


and perpet 


es and finds sS nor in 
Sale society 
ults in 


yne class termed ‘sabotage’ and results 


it is ‘conspicuous waste’ and carries 
differ from those among civ 


the 


‘ primitive people 


eS among | 


f any fundamental difference in the nature of 
) primitive and civilized societies, but because the 


,ed cultural stereotypes which are 


uly 
roste red and pres 


from th.se fostered and preserved by civilized society 
ism has not been promoted by primitive society and 
tivistic and codperative by nature. Individua 


Stl 


SO the prin 


nurtured by some societies but is not found 
urture 


' the individuals of a society where it is not nurtu 
society there are often conflicts between the va 
different groups within a society. The values cherished and dema: 

groups conflict with the values cherished and den 
bor groups. Other groups, such as engineers, physicians, la\ 
sympathize with capital or labor groups depending on w! 


in harmony with their own. During the depression 
‘marginal technician’’ groups, which normally sympathized with 


now find themselves unemployed and thrown in with labor groups 
those of labor ar 


eachers, et 


values are more 


quently, they identify their own values with 
result there has been a growth in popularity of the values foster 


labor groups. It seems that the privileges of the special privileged gr 


to be curtailed 

art III, Mr. Freeman is at his best 
mpartiality and shows that only the totally ignorant man can 
law is never impartial and its justice is frequently af 


He first destroys th 


parial. The 
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depth of the counsel’s wit which is 
ise partial and ‘‘becomes simply more robust i 
ngs dispassionately.’’ Edueation is partial. ‘* Not only is 
her to assume impartiality toward controversial social issues, 
almost impossible for him to resist the temptation to bring to 


prestige of his position in favor of his bias.’’ Selentists mor 


proach a state of impartiality than any other social group be 
ey rigorously apply a methodology which, to an extent, safeguards 
partiality However, ‘‘wherever impartiality is claimed for a 


treatment of controversial subjects, the psvchologist is obliged 


ine the degree to which more or le unconselous rationalism 


loyed to conceal partiality 
the author considers the problem of acquisitiveness and finds 
+ + 


onlv in those societies whieh Stel 


Lil iil 


me extent of amassing wealth entirely the possibli 
‘ ] ! + . ] } } + : ‘ + ] j 
ndividuai, 1t Is Judged Dy auth oO be nological 
any practice which becomes obsessive is unwholesome 
essence weal frequently plays no greater part with 
in savage life’’. Mr. Freeman | 
checked, or ‘tter still, never 
] 


like Those 
is discussed from the viewpoint that ‘‘industry 


procedure 


limits profit, injures it; and whatever 
all 


‘onsequently 
of the capitalistic groups and detriment 
iechanization and extreme specialization of 
for any but wor low mentality 
is to find a sufficient number of feebleminded 
to boredom to fill the repetitive jobs.’’ The 
as Freeman sees it, is to eliminate the profit motive from industry 
of work are determined solely by a regard for 
ed or by consideration of the number of available 


are unemployed, and as long as this working time provides 
bare subsistence for him who is required to sacrifice, and dispro 
ite returns to those who contribute little or nothing to production 


cooperation must remain on an _ unsound psychological 
i 
sociation or organization are then dis 
manner. The laws of growth and de 
t found in most sociology books. The church ; 
to be on the decline. ‘‘The absence from churches 
toward social reconstructions is one of the conditions 
lay becoming fatal to the institution. Science is another 
he chapter on ‘‘contemporary visual art’’ attempts to show that ‘‘: 
a mechanical transeription of reality.’’ Its purpose 
bjective nature and falsify so that the purpose or 


Ss properly emphasized. The artist is a reformer and 
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are those of tl ty in which he lives. ‘‘ Vitality in art can spring 
from a sincere identification of art with the cultural groups and 
that possess the greatest potentialities for social reconstruction 

The last chapter deals with the significance of science in 
society as compared with that of animism of primitive society 
essential difference is not that of logical form of thought. ‘‘ Both ma 
inferences, logically coercive from the given postulates, in exa 
same manner. Only the results are different because the major pre 

different.’’ Then modern science devleoped the indu 

method. Primitive animism is always deductive. 

On the whole, this book is an outstanding contribution to th 
social psychology. The author is fearless in his evaluations of esta 
stereotypes. His criticisms and constructive suggestions for reforn 
most stimulating. He has written a book on social psychology in conter 
as well as in title. This reviewer has found it a most challenging var 
he usual book in this field. 

However, we must observe that the book is poorly written and par 


dragged out to tiresome reiteration and detail Unusual words 


frequently used when commoner ones would have been more comn 


tive. A second edition (the first should have been in mineograph 
make this book the most outstanding in its field 
J. STANLEY GRAY 


University of Pittsburg! 


Cuitp Psycniatry. By Leo Kanner, M.D., Assoc. Prof Psychiatry 
Hopkins Univ. With prefaces by Adolf Meyer, M.D., L.L.D 
Edward A. Park, M.D. (Springfield, Illinois, and Baltimor 
Marvland: Charles C. Thomas, 1935 Pp. xvn, 527. 
and worth more 

One of the most encouraging evidences for the development in 

of an adequate child-psychology sooner or later lies in the recent 

organization of guidance-clinics, children’s courts, specialized 1 

psychiatric wards in hospitals, and similar opportunities both for th 

good of the children directly and for systematized basal knowledge of tl 
child secondarily. Here is a book which provides much material in 

direction, a pioneer text-book for everyone who would have in his ment 
outfit the really basal principles of genetic psychology and psychiatry) 

Could young parents for example keep in mind some of what is her 

clearly and scientifically set forth, their children would have a far 

probability of growing up to be normal men and women. To the averag 
psychiatrist and academic psychologist the treatise is well-nigh ind 
pensable. It fills a ‘‘long felt want,’’ and the statement is made withont 
apology for its triteness. 

Its six sections deal respectively with ‘‘the basic principles; examina 
tion and diagnosis; the principles and aims of psychiatric treatment 


personality difficulties forming essential features or sequels of pbysica 





mseives in the | 
whole-dysfunctions individual 


topies (1 hemselves a 


reneral construs 

y) is divided into forty-three chapters. Rarely 

with a topic not considered in one or more of thes 
ynpetent prefaces by Professor Adolf Meyer and Profes 
respectively, and two indexes, one « 
with a useful introduction by the author 


child-psychiatry in the 
l 


Park yf writers’ names 


‘ustomed, now: 


undoubtedly 


to ibor! 


ehild 


les modifiable ? 


the diffie s that 
cation ? 
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ider consideration 

of understanding, cannot help 
remind the reader that a single e 
in early life, transitory perhaps and neg 
e the starting-point of a unit of belief 
mm may by habituation become fixed ar 
throughout the patient’s life Inquir 
ontrolling maxims or ISiOns canni 
adolescense earl: 1 lat Suc] 


“psvehnoanalyvsl OnlV pati 


and ment 
functions 

habits 
f uman being 
v existence of these functio 
development of man 


nique aspect We m 


human being is an a 


philosophy The 
I 


uuilding around him a fitting environme1 


history of the world, ience reveals to a d 


to salvation. With its mighty assistance, 





need ( 


pl 5 Sit 


ndividual 
items r and a 
claim of 


aata 


cowardly 
inevitable 
as been tl} 


thousand 


most G@1v1lized 


the idiot and the insane are 


Esthetic activity remains ] 
istrial civilization surroundé 
rhts. Because we » been transform 
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During the history of civilization, the sense of beauty, like mora 
eTows. reaches its optimum, declines, and disappt ars,’”’ e.g K 
In this chapter on mental activities he also discourses on moral 


experience, prayer, miracles, atrophy of 
disease, amentia in humans and in dogs, ete 


remains only for a 


mystic consciousness 
Space suggestion of the crowning final 
aking of Man’’. The topical list is as follows: ‘*] 

‘ad to his renovation? 2. Necessity of a change ir 
Renaissance. The 
qualitative, of matter 
render utilizable our knowledge 


in any one scientist master the 


The error of the suprema 
the 


over spirit, 


+ 


of man. How to 


mass of knowledg 
quired for the development of the science of ma 
ting man according to the rules of his natur 

individual throug! 
viduals Social and biological 
Voluntary ig 


his enviroment. 6. The selectior 


7. The construction of 
nies. Hereditary aristocracy. 8 
factors in the formation of the individual 4 


10. Mental factors. 11. Health. 


human universe The 


classes ! 


i 
Physical and el 
Physiologica! 
12. Development of personality 
remaking of man’’ 

For the first time in the history of humanity, a crumbling 
tion 1s capable of discerning the causes of its decay. For 
it has at its disposal the gigantic strength of science. 
knowledg: power? It 


the first 


an is the only hope 0 
common civilizations of the past. Our destiny | 
must now go forward 
esis based on an unexpressed syllogism this 
stimulating A reviewer may 
n 


major premise of the syllogism (the implic 


reasonably 
‘erumbling’’ and ‘‘deelining’’) may not | 
abylon and Greece and 


Rome decayed in 
was born: because the Me 

communication of all 
vument that the 


literranean was 
sorts was undreamed 
self-conscious world of today, 


much, will allow civilization t 
in a long industrial and moral d 


aepre 


0 


ff human nature have ni 
Certain annoying superficialiti 
] 1 even the moral law, 
change for the 
at heart, flows on, in 
thought and passion, all conf 
imself abused and disabused:; 
f to rise and half to fall: 
| things, yet a prey 
‘uth, in endless error 
and riddle of the 
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re that no one appreciates this basal rightness of our human 


sul 


than does Alexis Carrell, and therefore is his present treatise 


iable exhortation all the more rational and timely. Should like 
write a summary of his book calling a spade a spade and 
all conventional restrictions of whatsoever sort What a 
al document that would be! Meanwhile we congratulate our 


n having this unique treatise from a very thoughtful, w 


‘up-lift’’ book of an unus 
rsuasiveness In places; 1t remind 
ng’s theological essay ‘‘ The Conquest 
many unhappy souls) and also, st 
ttle exhortation, a phenomenon of 
God?’’ Such books afte 
h just now, for some 
psychotherapy of 
precision. They all serve 
ealer meaning of life, fi 
here for the sake 
happiness; we 
human spirit’’ 
Another factor in the 
relation of a number of exampl 
‘sort of’’ clinch and in part tend 
ents made by the author 
licated to the millions of grandparents 
their children more than we ar 
easier to make than to prove to the satisfaction of 
much mixed contents of the work may be seen in 
way from the ten chapter-titles: I, My Return to Religion; 
Church; Il], The Achievement of Happiness; IV, F« 
Wine at Weddings: On Playing Bridge—On Dancing 
Business Man—To a Student Waiter “t 
Religious Conflicts—On Character an 
VII, Love and Marriage : VIII 
Education; and X, The Abundant L 


ti 


of the primary impression that 


ve the title Doctor Link has given 


+ + 


gvion,’’ we should note that th 
mode of life. 


ment not 


i 
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weak but the weapon of those who would be strong’’; it is a ‘‘hi 
lectual ‘return’ ’’. The idea of God and the beliefs of religion 
indeterminate area of half-knowledge, wherein lies the whole 
superstitions, beliefs, and notions for which we have no proof 
kind’’. One sees from these quotatons alone that Dr. Link, ha 
part created his own definition of religion, has sanction enough for 


= is 


! 


ing a general trend, but not a ‘‘return’’ thereto. Popular psy 
makes these errors! 

The book, strangely enough, has no index (the work of two hou 
to make a good one!) so that it is not too easily reviewed. It n¢ 
index without a doubt; for example, who would not like to look uw 
the pages on which he tries to justify his startling dictum that 
should be taught to play bridge at an early age’’! Certainly the 
tended humor just here involved is a capital short step toward 
return to religion, because even if a child has to be punished to get 
play bridge (and Dr. Link believes in the corporal punishment 
dren) it will make him more of an extrovert and presumably, ac 
to chapter three, happier. For the author’s mind introversion and s 
ippiness seem nearly or quite synonymous. And 

although a trivial ‘‘part of a college career’’ 

ls untold, that ‘‘no college education is complete 

n the amenities of life”’ TI 
this sentence 
come Tt 
s: ‘*We 
truth As 


trut 


tow ird 


deriv‘ ad 


training, the 
: wae 


4 ] 
* matters still 


rree, undoub 
ot altogether 
a demonstration of a curr 
And it seems a bit ‘‘too bad’’ that the author’ 
habit of making semi-sensational statements (e.g 
ping pong, and his pseudo-godship) has lowered 
of a book, and just a little lessened its aid toward 
mental matters of human personality. And it may be 
readers, he lessens this effect also by trying to introduce 
of speech used viva voce with his many thousands of 
whom he may be god 
York GEORGE VaN Ness DEARBé 
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FEARS Frances 
Teachers College, 93 


By Arthur T. Jersild and 
Columbia Uni 
12 tables, figures, and charts 


TWwel! 


work is number ’ 
and 1s more specialized than a previous 1 


art 
part 


It is divided into four 


yitn tears 
adults 


daily life by parents, and other 
mselves and fears recalled 


of young 


stran 


actors useful in prt 
various length are as f 
tuation: deliberate counter: 


tion; the promotion of skil 


f ace t 
lt agvge-maturi 


ia 
iid 


ipating the effects o 


*} 
object ; verbal explanation an 


iu 


instruction as to specific methods of « 


opportunities for gradual habituation ; 
feared stimulus through the use of 


‘ience through social promptings; and indirect 


’ WT 
CUUh 


iluation of the danger of early really mild fe: 
ss dominating and permanent fears in adulthood 
by illustration ; sometim 
id souls such as 
‘*There ni : all acorns 
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effects’’. The moral obviously is abundant self-reliance in child} 


numerous phases of real and active life—as wise parents realize fu 

Many of the none-too-numerous case-histories given are of great 
est, making the reader wish even for a whole volume of them as a s 
book of affective psychological material of engrossing interest to 
many students of things as they are—an unexpurgated volume of 
hood’s truth. It would make a good number if written out frankly 
Child Development Monograph Series—unless annotated by a Fr 
who is a bit prone to Freudian conceits (in several senses 
exaggerations. 

There certainly is sanction a-plenty for such an extension of the br 
subject in another volume, as one of the authors, Dr. A. J. Jersild, at lea 
seems to realize. In a foot-note he says: ‘‘The reader will obs 
throughout the present report that there are many other points in 
realm of fear on which further study is much needed. To try to enumer 
all of these would be foolhardy, but some areas of needed research st 
out prominently. Such phenomena as phobias, hypochondria, anxiet 
and ‘feelings of insecurity’ are not adequately probed in the present 
investigation, nor are the fore-bodings, ‘guilt-feelings’, worries about 
and future status, that sometimes form a part of mental conflicts a 
emotional maladjustment A few adults who contributed to the 
regarding fears recalled from childhood revealed, off the record 
they did not disclose certain years of an ‘intimate’ nature. The aut! 
hope in future investigations to apply methods of study that wi 
more adequately with these phenomena.”’ 

The psychiatrist would welcome especially a flood of light on 
etiology of some of the ninety-odd phobias that have been observed 
registered; and on the genesis of hypochondria. Anxiety and appr 
sion cause perhaps more unhappiness in this world than poverty, say 
bereavement, and the preponderant portion of these former as w 
which is more or less chronic fears, is one of the chief curses of our tran 
sient lives, cheating monstrously the glory of our world of experience 
time and space. Such considerations alone are enough to make us wel 
and applaud every sincere attempt to understand, as propadeuties 
fears of children. To that end the present treatise from the Tea 
College of Columbia University is a notable contribution even in its 
sibly preliminary present form. ‘* Heaven lies about us in our infan 
but for multitudes of children it is a heaven often overcast with 
and out of sight because of multiform and persisting fears and 
hension which those of a happier temperament never can realize or « 
ate in the range of the curses of life. Neurologic ‘‘basis’’, coneon 
correlate, is as yet not too well known in its details—but the kno 
certainly is on the way in what we shall one day learn of the inti 
metabolic secrets of nerve-cells. Then ‘‘temperament’’ will mean n 

New York GEORGE VaN Ness DEARBORN 
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GENERAL PsycHOPATHOLOGY. By W. Malamud, New York 
rton, 1935. Pp. xiv 462 
irgent need for systematization of knoweldge because of the 
rogress of psychiatry during the past thirty years, is the reason 
book. It is the particular system here presented, rather than the 
develop a systematic statement of theories that fit the facts (and 
reverse), with which most erities will disagree The 


author 
lges German influences predominantly 


Jaspers, Schilder, 
zsacker, and Stern in psychopathology; Bleuler, Adolf 


Meyer, 
npbell in psychiatry. It is easier t 


» trace the influence of Jaspers 
ny of the others, for the system he expands is taken from Jaspers’ 


ne Psychopathologie (1923). Strangely enough the two ref 


to American influences—Campbell and Meyer—are not clearly seen 
ay of the text This is partially indicated by the fact that the 
nd bibliography do not include any mention of Campbell, while 
; represented by one important work and one minor article and 
e brief index citations. In checking over the bibliography of 117 
} (or 22%) are American if we exclude Malamud himself, or 39 
3%) if we include him. Freud is cited 8 times to the author’s 
tations. 
ntroduetory part describes the ‘‘Field of Psychopathology’’ as 
that deals with the recognition, deseription, classification, and 
tanding of phenomena of abnormal mental activity’’. Its relation 
fields is examined, and then the plan of the book is outlined. 
lsasification calls for three categories. First the observed facts 
nged under the title of Phenomenology: pathological behavior 
ided four times), the personal experience, and the physiological 
tants of each of the above. Then cause and effect relationships 
ned from the genetic point of view under the title of Determin- 
Relationships. Here we see phylogenetic and ontogenetic data 
s ‘‘situational and organic’’ causes. The third 


heading is 
treating of diseases as syntheses of complex causes Herein 
ved all possibilities of classification, an attempted classification 


our present 


needs of diagnosis, and a classification of types of 


nt to special situations as contrasted with diagnostic categories 
grouping according to ‘‘personality structure’’ will require 
study to grasp adequately. Disturbances of ‘‘ratiocination”’ 
tion of relationships), ‘‘acretion’’ (growth), and self-assertion 
n this respect. Here, as elsewhere, the ponderous and unreal 
of the author make understanding bv the average reader very 


and to that degree it would seem that the purpose of the } 


i ie hook 
n defeated. Many will abandon the book before reaching the 
¥ TT 


er itself, starting with Part II on page 50 
s valuation is correct, the book fails to give a clear 


rr 


ana compre- 
rrasp of the material so outlined 


So much time is spent in trying 
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to grasp the outline categories that the material is neglected. The ta 
wags the dog. Practical experience teaches that the modern tendene 
to abandon such rigid and formal categories. 


C. N, ALI EN 


PuBLic ADMINISTRATION AND THE PusBLic INTEREsT. By E. Pendlet 
Herring. New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. xii- 


$3.40. 

Although the subject matter of social psychology touches strong huma 
interests as intimately as any academic discipline, it is nevertheles 
constant danger of being isolated in an ivory tower of its own const: 
tion. Many thinkers have alleged that a vigorous and growing scier 
social behavior can develop only as its representatives enlarge their 
hension by direct participation in the numerous political and ¢ 


movements that simultaneously enrich and confuse the culture of the 


temporary world. Few would dissent from the claim that the maj 


lems of government are also key issues in social psychology, for 


political organization that the great questions of group codrdinat 
national institutions are most sharply raised. The 
r consideration is less a contribution to social psychology 


intended to be such) than a ease-book of source ‘‘ materials’ 


il 


} 
‘ 


r further elaboration by a specialist in that field. The usef 
Professor Herring’s lively book—each chapter of which is captior 
natic excerpt from Alice in Wonderland—is in 1 

lessened by a frank recognition of this fact. 

Herring’s chief concern has been to show how the personn: 
Federal bureaucracy responds to the stimuli exerted upon it by its 
creators and the economic groups it serves. Since current demo 
essentially a compromise among class and sectional interests, a1 
sive bureaucratic machinery is necessary to secure this result 
points out that it is fashionable to damn the bureaucrat, but that 

ective test his social value compares favorably with the specia 

who bait him on one hand and the politicians who worry 
er. Actually it is only by a growth of special bureaucrat 
tions that the desirable fusion of the ruler and the ruled, the offici 
the citizen, can be achieved. The survival of democratic government 
is dependent upon the development and maintenance of a compet 
administrative service. The area of independent discretion in 


affairs left to it | 
that no other course is feasible. Theoretically, 


y legislative or judicial silence or ambiguity is s 


sé 


publie interest’’ 
should dictate what bureaucrats do; actually, the pressure exerted 
administrative staffs by the forces of special privilege is so strong 
meritorious but politically and economically weak causes are commo! 
left unrepresented. As Herring says, ‘‘Our commissions have been r 


by officials who are merely the pale reflection of the very interests 
are supposed to regulate In such cases, administration in the 
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est merely means placing an official cloak over private selfishness’’ 


oning laissez faire without surrendering a private-profit business 
has led to such absurdities. 


Most of the difficulty arises because 
nistrative organization built up in a society where the elimination 
reity was the main objective must now be adjusted to a society where 
gulation of production and the distribution of wealth are the major 


is 


rnest efforts to make government more efficient or to render added 


service are constantly blocked because the logic of one plan of 


zation rests upon a scheme of values that is anathema to a planner 
fferent set of values. In such cases, sheer power usually dominates 
The hampered operations of the tariff, trade, power, 
ecommerce commissions as well as tl 


he routine conduct 
tmental affairs testify to the correctness of this generalization 


cognition 


i interstate 


fit instrumentalities functioning in a sea of competitive conflicts 
ate property are at present unauthorized to bring 


IT ly as the pul hie eonsents to the eonseious furthe rance 
welfare . will an enlightened bureaucracy I 
ntradictions and thus fulfill its proper purposes 


GEORGE W 


eP able T¢ 


rs College, Columbia University 
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70 EXPERIMENTAL PsycHiatTry. By D. Ewen Cameron, M.B 
B., D.P.M. New York: Macmillan, 1935. Py i+27] 


p V1 $3.00 


very outset the author deals a blow to the methodology of his 
Devoting two chapters to the proposition that psychiatry, to 
pass from merely observational to experimenta 
he rejects the approaches which he denominates as introspective 
nistic, and conventional. The first he defines as that 
patient himself: the second as that which 


ientifie, must 


which comes 
Is aseribed 

from his own experience, to the patient; and the 

in which ‘‘the history of the reaction is brought int 
ady delineated (conventional) concepts.’’ 
remainder of the book is a summary of 


¢ 


objectivie research in the 
psychology and medicine, which bears on the 

Among psychological topics we find tests of 
n-extraversion tests, word-association tests, 


problems of 
intelligenes 
experimental work 
ty and environment, and the work on conditioned 


I responses 1n 
and humans. Among topics culled from the fields of pathological 
gy, tissue pathology, and chemotherapy we find experimental 
n blood sugar, ephedrin and adrenalin, the respiratory 
l-base ratio, basal metabolism, blood pressure, 
encephalie barrier, the relation of PH to 


enter and 
sedimentation, the 
constitutional types, and 
spite of the wide, perhaps too wide, array of topics, there are a few 


omissions. One of these is the work on hypnosis published over 
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a period of years by Hull and his students, and finally organized by Hy 
himself in Suggestibility and Hypnosis. The other is research in 


general field of psychoanalysis (at least that which is statistica 


experimental) by such men as Franz Alexander, G. W. Wilson, ang 


others of the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis, as well as by MeGeee} 
Stagner, the reviewer, and others interested in psychoanalytic problems 
Whether as theories or as techniques, hypnosis and psychoanalysis ha 
made the only substantial contributions to the understanding of abnorma 
behavior, and can no longer be neglected even in an **objectiy 
ntal’’ type of psychiatry. 
omissions cited are more likely to have been planned than other 

wise The author’s erudition is beyond question His training bot} 
Europe and Amerca has been vast and thorough, and his familiarity wit 
research in psychology and medicine is noteworthy. It might inde 
claimed that the very vastness of the author’s knowledge prevents 
from constructing a unified system of experimental psychiatry. He hin 
self would probably claim that the multiplicity of entological fact 
abnormal behavior makes such a system impossible; but the rey 
prefers to believe that there is no order in the organization of the n 
of this book because there is no order in present-day psychiatry 

One of the reasons for the lack of order in psychiatry is that this fi 
as it is known today, is built on two widely different types of appr 
requiring different types of training, different types of theoretical orient 
tion, and perhaps different types of personality for their employment 
spite of the fact that they share the field of pathological physiology 


} 
vt 


have some common problems, medicine need not include psycholog 
more than psychology must include medicine. The field of tissue-pat 
which leads to physical diagnosis and therapy in medicine, is not 
mistaken for the field of behavior-pathology which lead to syn 
diagnosis and therapy in the field of clinical psychology. 

At any rate, many of the contributions cited in the book have 
made by psychologists or psychiatrists with explicitly psyel 
training. To claim that these are ‘‘psychiatric’’ contributions is 
the obvious fact that a huge share of what is now claimed by psy 


belongs to psychologists, or at least to psychologists as well. That 
so becomes especially obvious to one who ponders Cameron’s own di 
as ‘‘the science of abnormal human behavior.’ (p 
f such a definition, Cameron is unwilling to agrees 
the legal right to treat abnormal people generally 
n psychology have priority claim to much of what is 
‘y, but what is, properly defined, clinical psychology, the r 
amazement to record. If, on the other hand, Dr. Cameron 


his book is an attempt to point out some fields of psycl 


i 


ons 


which psychiatrists, qua psychiatrists, ought to enter, he 
he question as to whether psychiatrists are sufficiently familia! 
the laboratory and clinical work of psychologists to replace then 
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efinition of psychiatry is certainly in the offing. Cameron’s book 
trates convincingly the disoriented state of psychiatry at this 


also shows that abnormal psychology, instead of leading, as it 


vy should, to the field of clinical psychology, embracing diagnosis 


tment of neuroses, functional psychoses, speech pathologies (at 


delinquent conduct, and children’s behavior dif 


dysphemias 
leads into the blind alley of a much-confused discipline in which 
body of data nor a clear-cut experi 


neither a systematic 
might add, physicians include in their 


licy, and which, one 
ntarium largely because of an existing cultural lag 
Mavrice H. Krovut 
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